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N THE following pages it is my purpose to put together some 
passages which in a small way may serve to illustrate the life and 
opinions of Rutilius Rufus, the character of his Memoirs, and the 

nature of his fame. Wholly new material is not of course available, 
but I venture to assign to his autobiography'—which for the present 
I call his Memoirs—some material having to do with his judgments 
on oratory or rhetoric which has not hitherto been assigned to it. Some 
slight substance and color it will add to a single topic of a work which 
has otherwise been transmitted so meagerly. The two considerable 
passages which I draw from Cicero are not assigned to any written 
work of Rutilius, but appear as oral communications known or nar- 
rated to speakers in the dialogue. The point of view, upon which my 
procedure in assigning them to a written work depends, was set forth 
a good many years ago in a paper published in the American Journal 
of Philology.? I there pointed out that the habit of representing liter- 

1 The fragments are collected by Peter with severe restriction in two groups dis- 
tributed between a Greek Historia and the Latin De vita sua. Pais, ‘‘L’autobiografia ed 
il processo di P. Rutilio Rufo,’’ with greater freedom of selection has included much 
not found in Peter in his valuable study, in Ricerche sulla storia, etc. (Rome, 1918), 
pp. 35 ff. F. Miinzer has contributed to P.-W. (II, 1, col. 1269) a very able account of 
Rutilius with a careful muster of fragments. It is a duty toward such a scholar to 
pause for a moment to make recognition of the self-sacrificing work which he has be- 
stowed upon the prosopographia of the Roman republic in the Realencyclopidie, and 


which we users are prone to plunder without profession of gratitude and not always with 
decent acknowledgment. 


2XXVII (1906), 186 ff.: ‘“‘Literary Sources in Cicero’s Brutus and the Technique 
of Citation in Dialogue.” 
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ary sources as transmitted by oral communication was a fiction pe- 
culiarly common to dialogue, and (I should have added) not alien to 
any form of literature in which specific citation of sources would seem 
pedantic. In that paper, apart from the special work which was the 
object of study, I drew attention to the method of introducing as if 
from memory long passages transcribed from books by such pedantic 
dialogists as Athenaeus and Macrobius, and I should have added simi- 
lar examples from Gellius. In the intervening time I note that my 
study has been referred to with apparent approval in the new editions 
of ‘Teuffel and Schanz, and some other investigations in related fields 
have made use of the same principle. It is therefore with more confi- 
dence that I venture by this means to recover something from the lost 
autobiography of Rutilius.’ 


To make clear the setting of the matter which I shall present, a few 
points in the life and career of Rutilius' may be recalled to memory. 
Although he attained to the consulship as a novus homo, yet from his 
association from boyhood with the most distinguished men of the 
senatorial aristocracy and from his marriage to a Livia it may be in- 
ferred confidently that he was of a patrician family. We encounter 
him first as an adulescentulus performing a service for Laelius and 
Galba in the year 138; he is named by Lucilius as one of the friendly 
audience for his earliest satires; he is designated by Cicero as a pupil 
(auditor) of Panaetius, and characterized as one thoroughly versed in 
Greek letters, prope perfectus in Stoicis. He served with Scipio at 
Numantia as a youthful tribunus militum, and later as legatus of Q. 
Metellus in the Jugurthine war. He stood for the consulship in 116, 
but was defeated by Aemilius Scaurus, and attained to that office only 
in the year 105, at an age above fifty. In every capacity of public 
service he seems to have earned distinction for energy and efficiency. 

3 Cf. Kroll in Jahn’s Brutus 89 (5th ed., 1908) and as revising editor of Teuffel, Rém. 
Lit. (6th ed., 1916, p. 396); Hosius in Schanz-Hosius (6th ed., 1927, p. 464). On 
Chaucer’s avowal of oral transmission of the Clerk's Tale, see my discussion in Mod. 
Phil., IV (1906), 1 ff., and Kittredge in Harv. Stud. in Class. Phil., XXVIII (1917), 63, 


with other observations on fictional acknowledgments and settings in Chaucer. On 
Aulus Gellius cf. Mercklin, in Jhbb. f. Phil., Suppl., III, 677. 


4See the careful account of Rutilius by Minzer, and the same scholar in Rém. 
Adelsfamilien, pp. 298-99 (and Index). 
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His reputation for unswerving uprightness became from an early time 
almost a dogma, against which no challenge could maintain itself.* 
The political situation following the Gracchan constitution was 
very tense. For the old aristocracy the sorest spot was the allotment 
to the equites of the constitution of the courts. With reckless malignity 
Gracchus declared that with this measure he had hurled a knife into 
the forum which would be used by both sides for their own destruc- 
tion. The violent passions which attended the effort of Servilius 
Caepio to restore the courts to the senatorial order in 106, the vindic- 
tive abuse of the equestrian privilege in the accusation and conviction 
of Rutilius in 92, and the final effort of Drusus in the following year to 
restore the senatorial position are only the better-recorded evidences 
of the truth of Gaius’ prophecy. It was a consequence of the bitter 
animosities between equites and senators that both sides were ready 
to prefer charges of maladministration upon slight pretexts. The vic- 
tim of such a frivolous accusation was Rutilius himself. In the year 
94’ Rutilius attended his friend Q. Mucius Scaevola (consul of the 
preceding year) into the province of Asia, which had but recently been 
constituted from the legacy of Attalus. He went apparently as a 
regularly designated legatus proconsulis, but his choice by Scaevola as 
an adviser (Diod. xxxvii. 5), as well as the fact that as a man of sixty 
he had gone out in a capacity subordinate to a much younger man, 
might lead one to surmise that some deliberate plan of political reform 
had been made between them. At all events the proconsulship of Scae- 
vola in Asia became at an early time an example of incorruptible recti- 
tude.’ That it should lead to conflict with the equestrian publicani and 
their agents was inevitable, and the account of Diodorus furnishes 
some examples. Scaevola did not serve out the whole year as pro- 
consul, and upon leaving the province delegated to Rutilius the duties 
of his office. The customary charges of corruption and extortion 


5 Cf. Plut. Pomp. xxxvii. 3. For his later reputation see below, p. 175. 

5 De legg. iii. 20 (ef. Diodorus xxxiv. 27 and xxxvii. 9). The fullest account in ancient 
sources of the significance of this measure is to be found in Appian Bell. civ. i. 22. 

7 On the chronology see Minzer, op. cit., col. 1274 (top). 

8 In Cicero’s Verrines (Div. 57 and Verr. ii. 2. 27 and 34) it is the administration of 
Scaevola that is contrasted with Verres. In Diodorus’ account also Rutilius appears 


only as the adviser of Scaevola’s administration (xxxvii. 5). Later sources (for 
Diodorus draws from Posidonius) would have mentioned Rutilius in this connection. 
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awaited the provincial government upon its return. In spirit and in- 
tention the indictment was probably directed as much at Scaevola as 
at Rutilius, but the high family prestige of the Scaevolae, and perhaps 
the office of pontifex, made it safer to prosecute the legatus rather than 
the proconsul. Apart from the customary accusation of extortion 
(repetundarum), other charges of a preposterous nature—the usual 
stupra et libsdines—serve to suggest the character of the prosecution, 
which resulted in conviction. The penalty imposed was a fine for 
restitution so large as to leave him nothing. His exile was apparently 
voluntary; he was resolved to live no longer in a state so unjust, and 
retired to the very province which he had been accused of plundering, 
to live first at Mytilene and afterward at Smyrna, where Cicero as a 
young man visited him, and professes to have heard the story of Galba 
which we shall consider below. At Smyrna, in the words of Orosius, 
litterarum studiis intentus consenuit, and here (or at Mytilene) were 
written the two works which are recorded: the De vita sua, and the 
Historia in the Greek tongue. 


The conviction of Rutilius (quo iudicio convulsam penitus scimus esse 
rem publicam)® was followed at once by new efforts either to restore 
the courts to the senate or to establish an equitable division of this 
function, and this measure was the cornerstone of the program of 
legislation proposed by the tribune Livius Drusus, kinsman of Rutil- 
ius, in the following year.’° The defeat of these proposals and the 
assassination of Drusus are an index of the passions which raged about 
these measures, and they give point to the discussion of the lex Servilia 
of the year 106 by Rutilius. In what connection Rutilius found 
occasion to speak of this measure we do not know, but we have seen 
enough already to realize that any measure which looked toward the 
restitution of the courts to the senate was a matter of vital interest 
to him. 

Our knowledge of this measure and of the heat of party strife 
which was developed about it we owe chiefly to the fact that it was 
advocated in behalf of the senatorial party by Marcus Crassus, whose 
speech in its support was one of the classics of early Roman oratory.” 


® Brutus 115. 10 P.-W., XXV, 867 (Miinzer on Livius Drusus). 
Brutus 164: mihi a pueritia quasi magistra fuit illa in legem Caepionis oratio. 
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But in spite of the brilliancy and renown of Crassus’ effort, no certain 
record of the fate of the measure is thought to have survived. But 
one slight though decisive piece of evidence in this matter has ap- 
parently been overlooked, from which it will appear that even Crassus’ 
advocacy of the law of Servilius did not avail to carry it through.” 
The defeat of the lex Servilia of the year 106 was therefore a circum- 
stance of some moment in Rutilius’ life. Accordingly, when in after 
years in exile he came to narrate the events of his life, he paused at 
this point to comment on the character of the advocacy which the 
measure of Servilius had received. The law had been urged with all 
the force of persuasion which Crassus, the greatest of Roman orators, 
could bring to bear upon it, and yet it had failed. The failure of the 
measure itself had subsequently brought disaster to Rutilius, but from 
his point of view as a Stoic we may imagine that he found some satis- 
faction in pointing out the inefficacy of the oratory with which it had 
been urged. At all events he used the occasion for a considerable 
digression in criticism of the unworthy and illiberal resources which 
rhetoric habitually employed. 

The record of the matter is preserved for us in Cicero De oratore i. 
225 ff., where Antonius, in criticism of Crassus’ claim that the orator 
must also be a complete philosopher, dissents and urges that if that 
were true Crassus himself must repudiate some of his own most effec- 
tive oratory. There follows then a citation from the peroration of 
Crassus for the Servilian law, with comment interspersed, which it is 
most natural to refer to Rutilius, from evidence which will appear. 
One may scarcely go so far as to suppose that Rutilius actually cited 
passages of the epilogue as Cicero does, a procedure which is more in 
the manner of a technical rhetorical critic like Cicero himself, yet the 
essential criticism of Rutilius and the Stoic principles which they in- 
corporate it seems most reasonable to refer to Rutilius himself. These 
criticisms Cicero (through the mouth of Antonius) by slight additions 
and suggestions turns into mock-seriousness and mild persiflage of 
the uncompromising Stoic position. These additions are suggested by 
the bracketed words: 


12 On the question of the fate of the lex Servilia ancient sources are divided. Cicero 
is most specific in implying its defeat (Verr. act. i. 38): cum equester ordo iudicaret annos 
prope quinquaginta continuos. Cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III, 531; Madvig, II, 221; 
Lange, II, 65. 
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“Fripite nos ex miseriis, eripite ex faucibus eorum, quorum crudelitas nisi 
nostro sanguine non potest expleri; nolite sinere nos cuiquam servire, nisi 
vobis universis, quibus et possumus et debemus.”” Omitto miserias, in quibus, 
[ut illi aiunt], vir fortis esse non potest; omitto faucis, ex quibus te eripi vis, 
ne iudicio iniquo exsorbeatur sanguis tuus, [quod sapienti negant accidere 
posse]: servire vero non modo te, sed universum senatum, cuius tum causam 
agebas, ausus es dicere? Potestne virtus, Crasse, servire [istis auctoribus, 
quorum tu praecepta oratoris facultate complecteris]? Quae et semper et sola 
libera est, quaeque, etiam si corpora capta sint armis aut constricta vinculis, 
tamen suum ius atque omnium rerum impunitam libertatem tenere debeat. 
Quae vero addidisti, non modo senatum servire posse populo, sed etiam 
debere, quis hoc [philosophus tam mollis, tam languidus, tam enervatus, tam 
omnia ad voluptatem corporis doloremque referens] probare posset, senatum 
servire populo, cui populus ipse moderandi et regendi sui potestatem quasi 
quasdam habenas tradidisset? 


That Rutilius in some such way subjected the utterance of Crassus to 
criticism may be inferred from the words which follow immediately: 

Itaque haec cum a te divinitus ego dicta arbitrarer, P. Rutilius Rufus, homo 
doctus et philosophiae deditus, non modo parum commode, sed etiam turpiter 
et flagitiose dicta esse dicebat. 


These words furthermore contain the evidence to which I have alluded 
above of the failure of Crassus, with all his eloquence, to carry through 
the proposal of Servilius. For while the main point of Rutilius’ argu- 
ment is that the spirit and character of his appeal were humiliating 
and shameful, yet this condemnation carries full force only in view of 
the fact that his plea was not efficacious—non modo parum commode," 
sed etiam turpiter, ete. 

But the condemnation of Crassus’ oratory did not stand alone, and 
it would seem that at this point Rutilius digressed into a favorite 
topic of Stoic doctrine, an arraignment of the popular oratory of emo- 


13 That this passage has not been used in evidence for the fate of the lex Servilia must, 
I presume, be due to a careless interpretation of the words parum commode. No edition 
available to me comments on the passage, but in English and German translations I 
find only renderings like ‘‘not only improper (unseasonable), but base (scandalous), 
etc.”’; ‘‘nicht nur wenig passend, sondern sogar schimpflich.”” This makes of parum 
commode only a less emphatic sed turpiter. But the antithesis is much stronger; for the 
meaning is clearly rather, that if the speech had been efficacious one might have 
pardoned its humiliating servility. The meaning of commode here is best seen in the 
Greek glosses AvotTeAGs xpnoiuds wPeduGs. Examples are too numerous to make cita- 
tion necessary (7'LL, s.v. col. 1925), but one from Varro is especially apt: cum res 
maior erat oratores elegebantur potissimum qui causam commodissime orare poterant 


(L. Lat. VII, 41). 
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tional appeal. His attitude is that of the usual hostility of philosophy 
to rhetoric, and of the special Stoic deprecation of play upon human 
passions. He called to mind one of the most famous historical in- 
stances of the viciousness of such oratory, the self-defense of Servius 
Galba against the charge of perfidy to the Lusitanians (of the year 
149). For this example Rutilius could not appeal to his own memory— 
for he was a child of only six or seven at the time—but to the record 
of it which Cato had preserved in his Origines, together with the 
speech which Cato had then directed against Galba. 


Idemque Servium Galbam, quem hominem probe commeminisse se aiebat, 
pergraviter reprehendere solebat, quod is, L. Scribonio quaestionem in eum 
ferente, populi misericordiam concitasset, cum M. Cato, Galbae gravis atque 
acer inimicus, aspere apud populum Romanum et vehementer esset locutus, 
quam orationem in Originibus suis exposuit ipse. Reprehendebat igitur 
Galbam Rutilius, quod is C. Sulpici Gali propinqui sui Q. pupillum filium 
ipse paene in umeros suos extulisset, qui patris clarissimi recordatione et 
memoria fletum populo moveret, et duos filios suos parvos tutelae populi 
commendasset ac se, tamquam in procinctu testamentum faceret sine libra 
atque tabulis, populum Romanum tutorem instituere dixisset illorum orbitati. 
Itaque, cum et invidia et odio populi tum Galba premeretur, hisce eum trag- 
oediis liberatum ferebat; quod item apud Catonem scriptum esse video, nisi 
pueris et lacrimis usus esset, poenas eum daturum fuisse. Haec Rutilius valde 
vituperabat et huic humilitati dicebat vel exsilium fuisse vel mortem ante- 
ponendam."4 


But though Rutilius was too young to have personal memory of 
that famous encounter, he nevertheless could use his own recollections 
of Galba, who survived into the years of his young manhood, to con- 
firm the verdict of Cato. For, though from a later time than Galba’s 
notorious self-defense, he nevertheless had a clear memory and im- 
pression of the man: quem hominem probe commeminisse se aiebat. In 
confirmation of this assurance he then narrated the circumstances of 


4 There is a curious observation on this case in a letter of Fronto to Marcus Aurelius. 
Fronto asks his pupil to be sure to bring the copy of Galba to Centumcellae. He then 
continues in a kind of postscript: Cato quid dicat-de Galba absoluto tu melius scis: ego 
memini propter fratris filios eum absolutum. It is perhaps worth noting that the Stoic 
Marcus recalls best (melius) Cato’s sharp censure of Galba’s self-defense, the rhetorician 
Fronto remembers the success of his pathetic appeal (Naber iii. 20 [p. 57], Haines, I, 
172). The speeches of Galba had almost faded out in Cicero’s time (itaque exaruerunt viz 
iam ut appareant). The archaists of the second century had ferreted them out perhaps 
from family archives, which in the case of the Sulpicii were doubtless among the most 
elaborate and systematic of all (Suet. 3). On similar preservation of Rutilius De vita sua 
see below, p. 175. 
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an occasion which had given him an opportunity to observe the char- 
acter and oratorical traits of that famous man. The narrative, only 
hinted at in the words of the De oratore just cited, is given in full in 
Brutus 85 ff., where Cicero uses it for the purposes of syncritical char- 
acterization of Galba and Laelius, and uses it (contrary to the inten- 
tion of Rutilius) to exalt the impassioned oratory of Galba above the 
careful and finished speech of Laelius. The passage is introduced with 
the words memoria teneo Smyrnae me ex P. Rutilio Rufo audivisse; but 
in accordance with the usage of dialogue citation alluded to already we 
need not hesitate to assign the passage to the Memoirs of Rutilius, if 
other reasons can be adduced which shall make this seem the more 
probable explanation of its origin. 


Memoria teneo'® Smyrnae me ex P. Rutilio Rufo audivisse, cum diceret 
adulescentulo se accidisse, ut ex senatus consulto P. Scipio et D. Brutus, ut 
opinor, consules de re atroci magnaque quaererent. Nam cum in silva Sila 
facta caedes esset notique homines interfecti insimulareturque familia, partim 
etiam liberi societatis eius, quae picarias de P. Cornelio L. Mummio censori- 
bus redemisset, decrevisse senatum, ut de ea re cognoscerent et statuerent con- 
sules. Causam pro publicanis accurate, ut semper solitus esset, eleganterque 
dixisse Laelium. Cum consules re audita AMPLIUS de consilii sententia pro- 
nuntiavissent, paucis interpositis diebus iterum Laelium multo diligentius 
meliusque dixisse iterumque eodem modo a consulibus rem esse prolatam. 
Tum Laelium, cum eum socii domum reduxissent egissentque gratias et ne 
defatigaretur oravissent, locutum esse ita: se quae fecisset henoris causa 
eorum studiose accurateque fecisse, sed se arbitrari causam illam a Ser. Galba, 
quod is in dicendo atrocior acriorque esset, gravius et vehementius posse 
defendi. Itaque auctoritate C. Laeli publicanos causam detulisse ad Galbam; 
illum autem, quod ei viro succedendum esset, verecunde et dubitanter re- 
cepisse. Unum quasi comperendinatus medium diem fuisse, quem totum Gal- 
bam in consideranda causa componendaque posuisse; et cum cognitionis dies 
esset et ipse Rutilius rogatu sociorum domum ad Galbam mane venisset, ut 
eum admoneret et ad dicendi tempus adduceret, usque illum, quoad ei nuntia- 
tum esset consules descendisse, omnibus exclusis commentatum in quadam 
testudine cum servis literariis fuisse, quorum alii aliud dictare eodem tempore 
solitus esset. Interim cum esset ei nuntiatum tempus esse, exisse in aedis eo 
colore et eis oculis, ut egisse causam, non commentatum putares. Addebat 
etiam idque ad rem pertinere putabat, scriptores illos male mulcatos exisse 
cum Galba; ex quo significabat illum non in agendo solum, sed etiam in 


16 Concerning this formula for citation of a literary source see above, p. 153. Kroll, 
in his revision of Jahn’s commentary, referring to my study says: ‘‘Wir haben kein 
Recht, solche Berufungen auf miindliche Tradition als bare Miinze zu nehmen.”’ 
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meditando vehementem atque incensum fuisse. Quid multa? magna expecta- 
tione, plurimis audientibus, coram ipso Laelio sic illam causam tanta vi 
tantaque gravitate dixisse Galbam ut nulla fere pars orationis silentio prae- 
tiretur. Itaque multis querellis multaque miseratione adhibita socios omnibus 
approbantibus illa die quaestione liberatos esse. Ex hac Rutilii narratione 
suspicari licet, cum duae summae sint in oratore laudes, una subtilitate 
disputandi ad docendum, altera graviter agendi ad animos audientium permo- 
vendos, multoque plus proficiat is qui inflammet iudicem quam ille qui doceat: 
elegantiam in Laelio, vim in Galba fuisse. 

It is not of course possible to demonstrate beyond question that 
this matter is derived from the written page of Rutilius: the point 
which I do urge is that so far as the form of acknowledgment is con- 
cerned it permits us to weigh evenly the balance between the two 
possible channels of transmission, and we may now therefore consider 
what evidence may be invoked to deflect the scale to the one side or 
the other. In the first place it is clear that the assumption of a liter- 
ary source would gain or lose in probability according to the presence 
or absence of a definite work to which the matter could be appropriate- 
ly referred. But the Memoirs of Rutilius afford the most natural 
possible starting-point for the assumption of a literary source, and 
with the presumable character of such a work it will be seen that the 
tone of autobiographical reminiscence in our passage would harmonize 
very naturally. But more significant, in reference to an event of no 
general historical importance, is Cicero’s exact designation of the time, 
P. Scipio et D. Brutus, ut opinor, consules (where the interposition of 
ut opinor, deprecatory of too exact knowledge, maintains the fiction 
of oral report), and especially the quite needless and, for Cicero, 
erudite detail of the names of the censors from whom the corporation 
had obtained their concession. What would be natural for Rutilius, 
writing out an historical record of his own life and memories, has 
little plausibility for Cicero recalling casually the memory of a story 
heard thirty-two or thirty-three years before. It seems to me there- 
fore most probable that Cicero has in this instance employed for his 
purposes a description drawn from the written page of Rutilius. 

But has Cicero used it in the sense and with the purpose for which 
Rutilius himself told it? Cicero uses it for the sake of showing by a 
concrete and historical example the superiority of the oratory of emo- 
tional appeal to the oratory of sober reason and argument. But this 
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inference he designates as his own and does not attribute it to Rutilius: 
ex hac Rutili narratione suspicari licet, etc. Still, even with this cau- 
tious qualification, it must be said that Cicero has at least suffered 
his readers to be misled by appealing to the testimony of Rutilius for 
a confirmation of the general argument which runs through the 
Brutus, and it must seem scarcely credible that Rutilius could have 
uttered without qualification the concluding words, as Cicero reports 
them: itaque multis querelis multaque miseratione adhibita, etc. For one 
has only to recall that in the passage from the De oratore already cited 
Rutilius appears as the bitter critic of this sort of oratory as exercised 
by Crassus, and still more as employed earlier by this same Galba in 
his own defense. These three instances, as I have indicated above, be- 
longed together in Rutilius’ Memoirs, and when once this relation is 
observed it is not difficult to see what the real meaning of our passage 
was in its original setting. 

Its point, as I have intimated, was to justify the condemnation of 
Galba’s notorious self-defense in the affair of the Lusitanians (an epi- 
sode which Rutilius could only report on the evidence of tradition and 
of Cato’s description) by an appeal to his own personal experience 
and observation of the man himself. To be sure, in this instance Galba 
had been invoked on the advice of Laelius as a last resort for the pro- 
tection of the defendants, and the young Rutilius (adulescentulus of 
seventeen or eighteen) in their behalf had been one of the group who 
had gone to attend him from his house to the forum. This circum- 
stance had given him an opportunity of personal observation; but his 
observation (at least as he recalled it in later life) was not touched 
with admiration for what he saw. For when Galba presented himself 
to accompany his escort to the forum, there came forth a man whose 
appearance even before the trial itself revealed a passion and ve- 
hemence of emotion which no Stoic could look upon with respect or 
admiration: nay more, his literary slaves even showed themselves as 
the victims of that same unrestrained vehemence. The essential point 
of Rutilius’ narrative is clearly not the oratory of Galba or its success, 
but the display of uncontrolled emotion which was seen; it is con- 
tained in the words ex quo significabat illum non in agendo solum, sed 
etiam in meditando vehementem atque incensum fuit. For one familiar 
with the vocabulary of Stoic condemnation the words vehementem 
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atque incensum will suffice, but an abundance of parallel utterances 
may be found in almost any Stoic source. One will think most natu- 
rally of Seneca De ira. So, e.g., i. 1. 3: ut scias autem non esse sanos 
quos ira possedit, ipsum illorum habitum intuere: nam ut furentium 
certa indicia sunt, ... . ita trascentium eadem signa sunt: flagrant ac 
micant oculi, multus ore toto rubor, words which afford a sufficient com- 
mentary on Rutilius’ description of Galba as he came from his work- 
room eo colore et eis oculis, ete. 

Cicero has preserved apparently in all essential details the elements 
of the narrative as it stood in Rutilius. This appears quite clearly 
when one notes how he has turned to his own ends of praise precisely 
that which Rutilius had used for censure. Rutilius had told the story 
not to adorn the tale of his early life, but to point a moral. This moral 
in its larger aspects was already manifest in the appearance of Galba 
when he came forth from his place of preparation. But in a slighter, 
yet significant degree, it was illustrated by the exhausted condition of 
his scribes and helpers—idque ad rem pertinere putabat. That this pur- 
pose (rem) was to furnish material for the glorification of Galba’s ora- 
tory, of its success and approval (omnibus approbantibus) won by 
pathos (querellis) and appeals to pity (miseratione), is obviously in- 
credible. It is possible that in quid multa there is contained a hint of 
curtailment and of suppression of the inferences which Rutilius him- 
self drew from the narrative.'® The whole career of Galba was of a kind 
to alienate the sympathy of a man like Rutilius. In his earliest ap- 
pearance as an orator his scurrilous attack upon the character of L. 
Aemilius Paullus had won from the consul M. Servilius the reproach 
that he had learned nothing praeterquam loqut, et id ipsum maledice et 
maligne (Livy xlv. 39). On this same question Cato (with whose judg- 
ment Rutilius had concurred in the case of the perfidy to the Lusi- 
tanians) had spoken Contra Ser. Galbam ad milites. 

We have now reviewed the attitude of Rutilius toward rhetoric as 


16 There remains still one other allusion to this narrative of Rutilius in Cicero. It is 
found in De re publica iii. 42, where Scipio is represented as expressing his pleasure at 
the discourse of Laelius with these words: multas tu quidem, Laeli, saepe causas ita 
defendisti, ut ego non modo tecum Servium Galbam collegam nostrum, quem tu quoad vixi t 
omnibus anteponebas, verum ne Atticorum quidem oratorum quemquam ... . (conferre 
velim). The generalization contained in these words was, it would seem, made by 
Cicero upon the basis of the passage of Rutilius which we have under consideration. 
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seen in three famous cases: first, his condemnation of Crassus’s de- 
fense of the Servilian law; second, his allusion to Galba’s self-defense 
against the charge of perfidy to the Lusitanians; and, third, the story 
of his own observation of Galba drawn from an episode of his youth. 
To these one other significant and interesting example may still be 
added. Rutilius, as we have seen, with philosophical conviction (and 
with something of old Roman severity superadded) shared the general 
Stoic antipathy to the current rhetoric of the schools and the forum. 
To him as a secondary source is attributed a description of the famous 
embassy of the three philosophers in the year 155, in which the char- 
acterization of the oratorical style of each bears marks of this antipa- 
thy. They had come as members of a legation to Rome from the 
Athenians to seek remission of a fine which the senate had imposed. 
In the senate they spoke through an interpreter, but outside they dis- 
coursed as philosophers before large audiences: 

Tum admirationi fuisse aiunt Rutilius et Polybius philosophorum trium 
sui cuiusque generis facundiam. Violenta inquiunt et rapida Carneades dice- 
bat, scita et teretia Critolaus, modesta Diogenes et sobria [Gellius vi. 14. 10]. 
The double designation of source by Gellius (who on his part has it 
from Varro) would indicate that, just as for Galba’s self-defense Rutil- 
ius depended upon Cato, so here he drew from Polybius. However 
this account may have been used by Varro (or Gellius’ immediate 
source), yet it is clear that the intention of Rutilius was to praise the 
‘modesty and sobriety”’ of Diogenes the Stoic, in contrast to the im- 
petuous vehemence of Carneades and the elegant grace of Critolaus. 
Knowing as we now do the attitude of Rutilius, it is not straining a 
point to hear his censure in violenta et rapida, or to recognize a certain 
scorn of rhetorical elaboration in scita et teretia. It is obviously im- 
possible to assign this fragment to any special place or occasion, but 
it is at least conceivable that it may have stood in connection with the 
passages already cited.’ 

Reverting for a moment to Cicero De oratore, it should be noted 
that still further matter in i. 228 ff. is derived from Rutilius. It is indi- 
cated by the imperfects reprehendebat, ferebat, vituperabat, which reflect 
vividly that high disdain of a course of conduct which looked to 


17 The relation of this account to the doctrine of the tria genera dicendi I have dis- 
cussed in Amer. Jour. Phil., XXV (1905), 270. 
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personal safety rather than to self-respecting uprightness. It is prob- 
able also, in view of the scorn with which Rutilius reports the servile 
appeals of Crassus and Galba, that he himself described his own trial 
and professed his own unwillingness to use any other defense than 
that which was dictated by truth: non modo supplex iudicibus esse 
noluit, sed ne ornatius quidem aut liberius causam dici suam, quam 
simplex ratio veritatis ferebat. In the word noluit there is contained a 
hint that this was described by Rutilius himself. In the description 
which follows it would be difficult, in the absence of external evidence, 
to assign any portion to Rutilius, but one may suspect that the com- 
parison of Rutilius to Socrates and the apochryphal story of Socrates’ 
courteous refusal of the oration of Lysias'* would not have been out of 
keeping with the proud and self-conscious uprightness of the man— 
illa philosophorum de se ipsorum opinio firma in hoc viro et stabilis 
inventa est (Brutus 114). 

I am conscious that not all of the material which I have invoked 
for recovering a section of Rutilius’ Memoirs is attested with equal 
certainty. The passage from the Brutus, descriptive of the defense of 
the publicani by Laelius and Galba, is a compact unit quite clearly 
ascribed. The passages from the De oratore are less certain and of 
different degrees of probability. But since my purpose was to bring 
together all of Rutilius’ judgments upon rhetoric and oratory I have 
ventured to err rather on the side of more than of less. The reconstruc- 
tion of a point of view is quite a different task from the collecting of 
fragments. It may be urged indeed against all that I have drawn from 
Cicero that its purely Ciceronian color casts doubt upon its direct 
provenance from Rutilius. The answer to that objection may be found 
in some considerations which follow. 


Up to this point allusion has been made with intentional ambiguity 
to the ‘“‘Memoirs” of Rutilius. Let us now approach more directly the 
question of the source from which the matter in Cicero is drawn. 


18In Brutus 115 Cicero implies that both Crassus and Antonius offered their as- 
sistance for his defense. If true it would not be out of keeping with the character of 
Rutilius to have himself narrated the story of the speech of Lysias proffered to Socrates, 
as an analogue to his own situation. Cf. his use of the story of the impossibility of finish- 
ing what Apelles had left unfinished in the Coan Venus, as a task like that of finishing 
what Panaetius had left undone (De off. III. 10, derived from Posidonius). 
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The historians of literature distinguish two works attributed to Rutil- 
ius: one a Latin autobiography De vita sua, the title of which is 
afforded by a few meager citations in Charisius and Diomedes; the 
other, a “Roman history,” referred to most specifically by Athenaeus 
under the title ‘Pwyacxy ioropia, and again as warpios ioropia. To 
him also we owe the information that it was written in Greek. Pre- 
sumably to the same work allusion is made by Plutarch, citing with 
the formulas ioropias and év rats ioropiats. That the Latin and 
Greek works of Rutilius which are thus defined were not in reality 
separate books, but that the latter was a Greek version or paraphrase 
of the former is a view advanced by Nissen, which has been variously 
received by subsequent scholars. Nissen pointed out that all the 
fragments in both works refer to events of Rutilius’ lifetime, with the 
exception of the allusion to the death of Scipio Africanus and the ac- 
count of the embassy of the three philosophers referred to above. 
These are the only passages which afford any suggestion that Rutilius 
handled in either work a period antecedent to his own time, and both 
of these items are, curiously, reported upon the authority of Polybius 
as well as that of Rutilius. Concerning the death of Scipio it is ob- 
viously quite conceivable that incidental allusion should have been 
made to it, and with reference to the embassy of the philosophers 
I have in the preceding shown a context in which it might have stood. 
But this does not advance the question essentially. It is possible how- 
ever, I believe, to show by some other considerations that the Greek 
work was personal, autobiographical, and therefore in some sense an 
adaptation and perhaps an extension of the Latin life. 

It is not necessary of course to think of the two works as identical. 
The appeal to a Greek-speaking audience would inevitably entail ex- 
planations of fact and of usage which would be superfluous for his 
Roman readers, as we shall see presently in one significant example. 
The title ioropia(-ac), as it appears in Plutarch, is appropriate to 
rebus quibus interfuit is qui narret (Gell. v. 18). Athenaeus, to be sure, 
is referring to Rutilius as the author of a ‘““Roman history” seems to 
imply something more than personal memoirs of the author’s time, but 

1 Leo, Rém. Lit., p. 346, apparently assumes two independent works; Kroll (Teuffel) 


par. 142, 3; Miinzer, op. cit., col. 1279; Pais, op. cit., p. 65, essential identity. Hosius 
(1927, p. 209) declares for independence. 
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it is quite conceivable that he has introduced the word “Roman” to 
contrast with the apparent paradox of a Roman writing in Greek.” 
But in any case the matter resolves itself merely into a question of the 
degree of difference, for even if he had written a “history” as distinct 
from a “‘life,”’ it is quite certain that the former covered the period of 
his own lifetime. But further clarification is possible. 

The material which I have adduced from Cicero represents personal 
opinion and judgment with relevant illustration. It would find a place 
in autobiography more naturally than in a “Roman history.” For 
this reason, as well as because Cicero is a Latin writer and a Roman, 
it would seem that the only natural source to name is the Latin books 
De vita sua.?! But what if Cicero was not acquainted with them? It 
sounds at first paradoxical, but nevertheless I venture to suspect that 
Cicero has for his several accounts of Rutilius drawn upon the Greek 
memoirs, and that they, as perhaps fuller and more widely circulated, 
had quite suppressed the Latin work. The principal evidence for this 
conclusion is an argument ex silentio, but of such peculiar and note- 
worthy character that no one I think will deny to it weight, if not 
absolute cogency. 

In Brutus 110 Cicero comes to a group of four orators, C. Curio, 
M. Scaurus, P. Rutilius, C. Gracchus. Reserving the first and the last 
for later treatment, he proceeds to a syncritical discussion of the other 
two: de Scauro et Rutilio breviter licet dicere. He calls attention to their 
similar dispositions: erat uterque natura vehemens et acer (113), and 
alludes to the fact that in standing for the consulship together in 116 
B.c. Rutilius, the defeated candidate, had accused Scaurus of ambitus, 
while Scaurus in turn upon acquittal had prosecuted Rutilius upon the 
same charge. After characterizing the oratory of Scaurus, Cicero pro- 
ceeds to name his works: hutus et orationes sunt, et tres ad L. Fufidium 
libri scripti de vita ipsius acta sane utiles. In the same manner, after 
characterizing Rutilius’ character, his industry, and his legal activity, 


2 Ath. 168¢, ‘Pwuackhy ioropiav éxdedwxdre TH ‘EAARYVwWY Pwr, and 274c where in 
the mouth of a Roman interlocutor Rutilius is referred to as having written rv rarpiov 
isroplay (i.e., ‘‘our history’’), an allusion which by itself could refer to a work in Latin. 
But doubtless the same “‘history”’ is meant. Note that Velleius places Rutilius in the 
category of historiarum auctores. 


21 Cf. Miinzer (op. cit., col. 1280): “Eine direkte Benutzung des lat. Werkes liegt 
by Cicero, Sallust, Livius vor, etc.’’ Cf. also Nissen, Untersuch., p. 42. 
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Cicero refers to his writings: sunt eius orationes ietunae, multa prae- 
clara de iure; doctus vir et Graecis litteris eruditus, Panaeti auditor, 
prope perfectus in Stoicis; but no mention of the libri de vita sua. If 
now we could look at this passage by itself, the absence of any allusion 
to them need not surprise us. Cicero is writing a history of oratory 
and is free to ignore other than oratorical writings of those whom he 
mentions. But it is nevertheless true that in other cases where the 
orators in question were the authors of historical or other works he 
has not failed to refer to them, and to include them in his characteriza- 
tions: Cato 66, Fannius 101, Catulus 132, Sisenna 228, Caesar 262, 
even the tragedies of C. Titius 167, and finally Scaurus in this place. 
Here, however, there is no mention of Rutilius’ similar work. The 
omission is noteworthy not only because of the pairing of these two 
figures in a deliberate syncrisis, but also because the two autobi- 
ographies must have been close to each other in time of appearance 
(ca. 90 B.c.), and related in period and substance. We may add to 
these considerations the fact that Cicero assumes an attitude of 
special patronage toward these early monuments of Roman auto- 
biography against the neglect of his time. For of the books of Scaurus 
he proceeds to say, guos nemo legit; at Cyri vitam et disciplinam legunt, 
praeclaram illam quidem, sed neque tam nostris rebus aptam nec tamen 
Scauri laudibus anteponendam. The same point of view he pursues 
somewhat further in referring to the memoirs of Q. Catulus: the 
purity of his style is discernible not only from his orations but also 


ex eo libro quem de consulatu et de rebus gestis suis conscriptum molli et 
Xenophontio genere sermonis misit ad A. Furium poetam, familiarem suum; 
qui liber nihilo notior est quam illi tres, de quibus ante dixi, Scauri libri. Tum 
Brutus: Mihi quidem, inquit, nec iste notus est nec illi;—-sed haec mea culpa 
est, numquam enim in manus inciderunt—nunc autem et a te sumam et 
conquiram ista posthac curiosius [132]. 


It is the deliberate juxtaposition of Scaurus and Rutilius in parallel 
characterization which gives significance to Cicero’s silence. 

What then shall we say?—that, as Brutus is represented as 
ignorant of the similar works of Scaurus and Catulus, so Cicero 
likewise was in fact ignorant of the Latin life of Rutilius? This is 
not a compelling conclusion, but that it seems the only natural ex- 
planation of the evidence I do not hesitate to say. We should be 
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tempted to believe in that case that the Latin work had early been 
suppressed by the wider diffusion, and perhaps by the greater fulness, 
of the Greek memoirs. It would seem then that, so far as Cicero is 
concerned, material which he drew from Rutilius was translated or 
adapted from the Greek.?? This would explain why in the examples 
which have been adduced there is throughout a purely Ciceronian 
color, with no suggestion in vocabulary or style of an older Latinity. 

A slight but perhaps significant hint of the procedure which is thus 
assumed for Cicero may be gathered from one Rutilian fragment which 
Macrobius quotes, though without assigning it to any specific title. 
It is the description of the institution of the Roman market days or 
nundinae. A plausible context for this passage is to be found in the 
account of the lex Fannia in Athenaeus 274c, for which (through 
Posidonius) Rutilius is the source. It sets forth ‘‘that the law did not 
permit more than three guests to be entertained at dinner except on 
market days, when five might be entertained: this happened three 
times in each month.”’ Here it will be seen allusion was made to an 
institution which for the Greek reader required an explanation. A 
part of such explanation is already present in the passage of Athe- 
naeus, for no Roman need be told that the nundinae came three times a 
month. But the original context contained more, and it is fortunately 
preserved for us by Macrobius: 

Rutilius scribit Romanos instituisse nundinas ut octo quidem diebus in 
agris rustici opus facerent, nono autem die intermisso rure ad mercatum 
legesque accipiendas Romam venirent, ete. 

The significant words here are Romanos and Romam, which can only 
have been used in addressing a non-Roman public, as a brief compari- 
son reveals: 

Nundinas feriarum diem esse voluerunt antiqui quo mercandi gratia wrbem 
rustici venirent [Paul. ex Fest.]; nostri maiores . . . . annum ita diviserunt ut 


nonis modo diebus urbanas res usurparent, reliquis septem ut rura colerent 
[Varro R.R. ii. 1]. 


22 There is perhaps a hint of translation from the Greek in the phrase unwm quasi 
comperendinatus medium diem fuisse (Brutus 87, above), employing a Roman technical 
term as analogous (quas?) to some Greek expression of similar meaning. In like manner 
Cicero explains technicalities of Greek law by Roman analogies in Brutus 48 (of Isoc- 
rates), quasi committeret contra legem quo quis iudicio circumveniretur ( =lex Sempronia), 
and 63 (of the birthplace of Lysia), quamquam Timaeus eum quasi Licinia et Mucia 
lege repetit Syracusas. 
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The need for Rutilius’ explanation arose from mention of the terms of 
the lex Fannia, which made special provision for the nundinae. Noth- 
ing comparable to the Roman week of eight days existed among the 
Greeks, and for them some clarification was necessary. Similarly in 
Dionysius we find an explanation arising from casual mention of the 
same institution. In setting forth the story of Coriolanus he reports 
his indictment and the resolution fixing the hearing upon it for the 
third following market day (uexpl tis tpitns ayopas=in trinum 
nundinum). From this Dionysius digresses to make clear to his Greek 
readers the Roman usage: ai 5€ ayopai ‘Pwyuaios éyiyvovto ws Kai 
pexpl Tav Kab’ Huds xpdvev di huépas évarns. There follows then an ac- 
count similar to our fragment of Rutilius, and like it appealing to a 
Greek audience (‘Pwyaious =apud Romanos).”8 


Whether autobiography is Roman in origin or is derived from 
Greek exemplars is a question of some perplexity which has been 
variously answered. Apparently the earliest recorded titles which 
profess self-portrayal are exactly the works of Rutilius and Scaurus 
de vita sua. Next in point of time comes the treatise epi rod idiov 
Biov of Nicolaus of Damascus toward the end of the first century, 
written apparently as preface or epilogue to his history. It would seem 
that to the Greek of the classical period the very idea of expression in 
prose outside of the few recognized literary forms—oratory, history, 
dialogue—scarcely existed at all. The self-confidence or assurance 
which impelled to speech concerning one’s self was not lacking, but 
the invidiousness of self-praise and the absence of a recognized vehicle 
were effective checks. A defendant at the bar might refute the cal- 
umnies of the prosecution, and go on from this to describe his own 
life as innocent and law-abiding. There are in the Attic orators many 
examples of such rudimentary steps toward autobiography, dictated by 
the necessity of self-defense. They stand out for us in typical form in 


23The Roman nundinae, etymologically the ninth day, closed the week of eight 
days (just as in French and German eight days is the familiar designation of a week of 
seven). In Greek it is rendered sometimes simply by 4 a&yopa, or 4 dyopa &’ Huépas 
évarns, or } dyopa % ba Ty évvéa ayouévn (Dio). In our fragment of Rutilius eight days 
is said to be the number of working-days in the fields (octo diebus in agris) where seven 
of course is correct, and is the number stated by Varro and Dionysius. The error can 
scarcely be credited to Rutilius and in any event is hard to explain. It must be an 
error of translation from the Greek of someone who subtracted one from % da rdv 
évvéa or a similar formula. I find no comment on this discrepancy in any discussion of 
the nundinae. 
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Plato’s fiction of the Apology of Socrates. With wider scope Isocrates 
used the forensic form in his imaginary A ntidesis*‘ for a comprehensive 
presentation of his own life and activity. In effect he might be called 
the “inventor” of the genre, though he professes nothing new and 
motivates his performance by the transparent pretext of a judicial self- 
defense. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis is a chapter of his own life written with apolo- 
getic purpose in the form of historical narrative. He is the earliest 
writer of personal memoirs, and whether with conscious relationship 
or not he is the forerunner of the Hellenistic rulers and generals who 
described and defended their own lives and deeds. From the chips 
and splinters which have survived of this literature the brourvnpata of 
Aratus stand out with somewhat sharper outline. His work was volu- 
minous and composed without literary pretense to justify the writer’s 
role in the affairs of the Peloponnesus and of the Achaean League. 
That it was professedly a record of his own deeds appears from Polyb- 
ius’ designation of it as baouvnuaticpuol repi Tov idiwy mpdtewr, a 
form of title which appears again in the book of Q. Lutatius Catulus 
de consulatu et de rebus gestis suis, and in the more comprehensive 
memoirs of Sulla—libri rerum suarum. Similarity of title does not of 
course demonstrate relationship, but in a larger way one can scarcely 
doubt that the first Roman writers of personal memoirs were in- 
fluenced by such Hellenistic predecessors. It is to them as well as to 
Roman models that Cicero appeals in addressing Lucceius, assuring 
him that if he will not undertake the story of his consulship, scribam 
ipse de me, multorum tamen exemplo et clarorum virorum. It would be 
possible to name other indications of the existence of forms of Greek 
autobiography antedating any Roman practice: the striking fragment 
of Bion addressed to Antigonus in reply to the malevolent stories of 
rivals of the king’s favor (which Horace appears to have known and 
emulated) ;> personal poems of introduction or conclusion identifying 
and characterizing the author, such as are found in Augustan poets, 
and which certainly reflect Alexandrine usage.”® 

24Cf. Misch, Autobiographie, p. 86, and Norlin in his Introduction to the Loeb 
translation, p. xvii. 

25 Diog. Laert. iv. 46-47. 


26 See especially Leo, ‘‘Das Schlussgedicht d. ersten Buches d. Properz,” Gott. 
Nachrichten, 1898, pp. 469 ff. 
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Under such a title as De vita sua one might naturally expect a rela- 
tively brief account such as might have been an outgrowth of Rutilius’ 
own defense before the court; or one might think of it as arranged by 
categories of ‘virtues’ (dperai) with illustrations from his career, 
somewhat in the manner of Nicolaus, who follows the encomiastic 
formula. But the existence of at least five books (as cited by the Latin 
grammarians; there is no citation by books from the Greek version) 
must lead one to believe that something more comprehensive was un- 
dertaken, more analogous to Hellenistic memoirs, and to the implica- 
tions of titles like Sulla’s libri rerum suarum, or the Greek igropiat. 
It would appear that the work aimed to be a personal history setting 
forth his participation in public affairs during his whole career,’ with 
comment and observation upon social conditions and legislation, upon 
oratory and jurisprudence, upon men and manners generally. 

In the meagerness of express fragments in Latin, and in the uncer- 
tainty of material derived from the Greek, it is difficult to recover any 
considerable impression of the tone and spirit of the work. If we are 
justified in attributing to it the passages on oratory and orators which 
have been considered above, it would appear that Rutilius was leisure- 
ly and familiar in his comments upon men and institutions, not sum- 
mary and austere. In the story of Galba and Laelius we must recog- 
nize a well-developed literary sense, creating a substantial and pic- 
turesque background of circumstance against which to pronounce a 
judgment. The Latin fragment 9 (from Charisius) starts off with the 
suggestion of a story from the life of a Roman barrister: pro Lucio 
familiare veniebam, and though the Lucio be not Lucilio (as Cichorius 
cautiously conjectured), yet in conjunction with the story of Galba 
and the account of the lex Fannia one may be permitted to assume for 
the work as a whole a tone of intimate and informal reminiscence. 
Like Lucilius, his older contemporary and friend, his attitude is that 
of a man who felt himself in opposition to the prevailing men and 
morals of his time. Most of the intelligible fragments are critical, as 
of rhetoric and oratory in the material adduced above, of political 
dishonesty and corruption as in allusion to Marius and Pompey, of 
social decay and disintegration as in reference to the lex Fannia. He 
spoke bluntly and fearlessly as one confident of his own character, not 
afraid of the accusation of self-laudation—fiduciam potius morum 

37 See the survey of Miinzer, op. cit., col. 1277. 
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quam adrogantiam—and firm in that Stoic abrapxea which Cicero says 
was conspicuous in him. As ancient biography was a development out 
of encomium, so self-praise was implicit in autobiography. To Rutil- 
ius’ life Cicero makes no allusion (as noted above), but the auto- 
biography of Scaurus he refers to as Scauri laudes. For praise of others 
as well as for himself some traces of the conventional forms of en- 
comium are still discernible, as when of Scipio at Numantia he says 
with rhetorical syncrisis: primum contra consuetudinem imperatorum 
ipse pro lectis lecticis utebatur (frag. 13), and of himself, that as consul 
he employed gladiatorial teachers for the better training of raw re- 
cruits, nullius ante se imperatoris exemplum secutus (Val. Max. ii. 3. 2). 
To afford any judgment or feeling for the style of Rutilius the frag- 
ments are too slight. The rhetorical color of some of the dicta at- 
tributed to him in Seneca, Valerius Maximus, and other sources may 
at least suggest that his language was not lacking in point and con- 
trast, a quality which need not be at variance with Cicero’s character- 
ization of his orations as jejune. Leo noted that the Latin fragments 
show the familiar clausulae of Ciceronian usage, and thought that the 
ablative form familiare was dictated by the cadence, familiare venie- 
bam (like esse videatur). While the use of rhythmical clausulae is not 
so rhetorical a trait as we used to think, still their deliberate employ- 
ment by Rutilius would be a criterion of stylistic purpose of rather 
curious interest. But the material is, I fear, too slight to warrant a 
generalization for his whole work. 


The disappearance of the Latin work De vita sua during the century 
and more that followed its production seems to have been almost com- 
plete. In fact, unless I am mistaken there is no allusion to Rutilius 
as the author of an autobiography before the familiar reference in the 
Agricola of Tacitus—nec id Rutilio et Scauro citra fidem aut obtrectationi 
fuit—with such a juxtaposition of the names of Rutilius and Scaurus 
as might have been expected in Cicero. The title and actual citations 
appear first in Charisius and Diomedes who draw from sources scarce- 
ly earlier than the second century. On the other hand the Greek 
ioropia of Rutilius is named as a source in writings which can be 
referred confidently to Posidonius, a younger contemporary. Whether 
the absence of allusion to the Latin work is evidence of its early dis- 
appearance or not, at all events the use of the Greek treatise by 
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Diodorus, Appian, Plutarch, Athenaeus, and Dio is presumptive evi- 
dence of the wider diffusion of the Greek work. It is assumed con- 
fidently by scholars that both Sallust and Livy made use of Rutilius, 
and naturally of the Latin life. That an archaist like Sallust should 
have known and used a book which was unknown to Cicero is not of 
course improbable; but the question does not seem to admit of solu- 
tion. 

To what extent the Memoirs contributed to the stereotyped fame 
of Rutilius as a man of unsullied virtue it is impossible to say. Un- 
doubtedly much; but quite as much we may suspect was due to the 
senatorial tradition of outrage at his conviction by an equestrian 
court. Cicero’s attitude is consistent in extravagant praise from his 
earliest mention of Rutilius in the oration pro Fonteio of the year 69. 
To be sure in this place in designating him as inter viros optimos atque 
innocentissimos he qualifies his praise as a personal judgment (mzhi 
videtur), but doubtless out of consideration for the equestrian group 
among the judges whom he was addressing, who might still be pre- 
sumed to entertain a class conviction of the guilt of Rutilius. In the 
oration against Piso of 55, Rutilius appears as a specimen innocentiae 
and in the following year (pro Rab. Post.) he is called documentum 
nostris hominibus virtutis. In this phrase we see him already fore- 
shadowed in the familiar réle which he plays in Seneca as a Roman 
counterpart in perfect virtue to Socrates. His name must have early 
passed over to the schools of declamation, and it is a fair inference 
that it was only thus that he was known to Ovid. From this time on 
his fame suffered a kind of rhetorical canonization, and like Cato he 
ceased to be a historical character and fades and stiffens into an 
exemplum. This is not to say that there are not memorable tributes 
in some of these utterances, but their historical value is negligible. 
Ovid contrasts the rigors of Tomi as a place of exile with the charm 
of Smyrna: 


I nunc et veterum nobis exempla virorum, 
Qui forti casum mente tulere, refer, 

Et grave magnanimi robur mirare Rutili 
Non usi reditus condicione dati. 


Velleius brackets him with his kinsman Livius Drusus, in a phrase of 
declamatory extravagance—virum non saeculi sui, sed omnis aevi 
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optimum. But it is in Seneca that his réle as an exemplum is most clear- 
ly seen. He alludes to Rutilius about a dozen times, and in all cases I 
believe but one he is associated with other heroic names, especially 
Socrates and Cato. Only less trite than Cato’s fortitude in the face 
of death was Rutilius’ cheerful acceptance of exile, aequiore animo 
passus est se patriae eripi quam sibi exilium**—a masterpiece of fus- 
tian! Even Tacitus’ familiar allusion in the Preface to the Agricola 
seems a somewhat conventionalized tribute to the integrity of Rutilius 
and the purity of his time, which actual acquaintance with the Life 
must surely have qualified. It contrasts glaringly with the corruption 
and cynicism which drove Rutilius into exile and became the motive 
for his writing. There is little or nothing in all this post-Ciceronian 
allusion to indicate that Rutilius continued to be read either in Latin 
or in Greek. For acquaintance with the Greek “History” a better case 
may be made, but even here there is ground for suspecting that the 
history of Posidonius, the friend and younger contemporary of 
Rutilius, is the intermediate source for Diodorus, Appian, Plutarch, 
Dio, and Athenaeus. As for the Latin life, Cicero’s ignorance—like 
Brutus’ unacquaintance with the works of Scaurus and Catulus—is an 
index of the fate which overtook nearly all pre-Ciceronian prose. To 
the archaists of the second century of our era we owe a brief resusci- 
tation of earlier republican Latin. Emulating the Greek Atticists in 
their quest for the old and authentic word and form, they rescued 
from oblivion many works of this earlier time and made from them 
their grammatical excerpts. We noted above Fronto’s possession of 
orations of Galba which had barely survived into Cicero’s time. In 
some similar manner we may guess that Rutilius’ De vita sua had been 
recovered from public or family archives. It was however a fleeting 
revival, and when once it had satisfied the demands of scholastic 
curiosity it lapsed again into the sleep from which for a moment it 
had been awakened. 
New Haven 


2 Dial. i. 3. 4. The type of context in which he appears in Seneca is well illustrated 
in Epp. 24. After naming Rutilius and Metellus as instances of heroism in exile, and 
Mucius Scaevola for indifference to pain, he parries the triteness of his next example 
with an assumed remonstrance of his correspondent: Decantatae, inquis, in omnibus 
scholis fabulae istae sunt; iam mihi, cum ad contemnendam mortem ventum fuerit, Catonem 
narrabis, etc. Cf. also Quintilian Decl. 300: wutitur in defensionem claris et nobilibus 
exemplis, damnatos mihi Camillos et Rutilios narrat. 











THE INS AND OUTS OF THE THREE-ACTOR RULE 


By ALFRED Cary SCHLESINGER 


HE positive evidence advanced by proponents of the three-actor 

rule falls into two divisions, evidence derived from the silence of 

characters! and evidence from entrances and exits. It is the sec- 
ond division which I want to discuss here—the cases in which the mo- 
ment of a character’s arrival or departure is said to be determined by 
the limitation of the cast to three actors. 

In the first case, however, the limitation is to two actors. This is in 
Aeschylus’ Suppliants; Danaus’ return after fetching the king is 
strangely delayed.? Now if this is done because the same actor imper- 
sonated both the herald and Danaus, this actor must have had to step 
lively, for he had to leave by one parodos, run around behind the or- 
chestra, change garments, and reappear by the other parodos, all 
within twenty-eight lines. But there may have been enough “busi- 
ness” connected with the intervening choral ode so that sufficient time 
actually elapsed for this complicated process. At any rate, there is no 
other reason that I can see for Danaus’ delay, except perhaps that it 
gives a chance for more pageantry, of which Aeschylus was fond—first 
the herald and his retinue, then the king and his retinue, then separate- 
ly Danaus and his retinue, all against the background of the chorus. 
However, I will admit that in this play the cast may have been limited 
to two actors; I see no reason to suppose, even if this is so, that this 
indicates that similar limitation was practiced later, when more actors 

1 This evidence I have discussed in an article in Classical Philology, 1930, pp. 230-35. 
I should add instances from another play, the Heracleidae. The reasons for the absence 
of Makaria and her sisters at the beginning of the Heracleidae are: (a) the greater con- 
venience of having fewer mutes at the altar—the boys well represented the family—and 
also of not requiring an actor to sit around in silence and passivity for nearly five hun- 
dred lines, and (b) Makaria’s modesty on entering, and her characterization as a typical 
sheltered jeune fille, not an experienced wanderer like Antigone in the Oedipus at Colo- 
nus, present in a mild way the same contrast to her resolution that is more clearly de- 
veloped in the case of Iphigenia, another of Euripides’ heroic maidens, in the Iphigenia 
at Aulis. Iolaos fails to reappear after the battle, both because he is superfluous to the 


agon between Eurystheus and Alcmene and because his actual appearance after his 
miraculous rejuvenation on the field of battle would have been an anticlimax. 


2L. 980. 
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were available, more characters were used, and the tradition was less 
vivid. 

The second case, in the Choephoroi, is also interesting. Here it is as- 
sumed that the same actor took the part of the servant and Pylades.* 
This means a very rapid change even if we assume that Pylades enters 
just before he speaks, i.e., at line 898; this allows at most twelve lines 
for the change, and if, as seems probable, the servant made his exit, 
not right after his last speech, but when Clytemnestra called for the 
ax, then nine lines must suffice for the actor to leave by one door, 
change costume, and return by another door. But the natural place for 
Pylades to enter is with Orestes, at line 982. Therefore, probably only 
two lines separate his entrance from the servant’s exit, and at most 
only five lines. In either case, a change of costume is to my mind im- 
possible. Therefore the man who had been walking through the part 
of Pylades must have spoken the three lines (900-902). I see no reason 
why a super, that is, someone not regularly hired by the state as an 
actor, could not have done so; although the lines are important, the 
part is perfectly easy. But we may say with certainty that there were 
at least four speaking members of the cast of the Choephoroi. 

In the Oedipus at Colonus, the intricate series of entrances and exits 
appears to some to be regulated by the requirement of a limited cast. 
Now this play requires, with a three-actor cast, worse réle-splitting 
than any other extant; it is one of the most difficult to produce. We 
should then expect that the play, if written for such a cast, would have 
been better adapted to it. I think that it is much more likely that the 
reason for the numerous entrances and exits is that we have a main 
plot, the protection of Oedipus by Athens, which is complicated by 
many characters, while into this complex theme enters a subplot, the 
continuation of the family history (or this might be regarded simply as 
an added episode). The first complication is the triple personification 
of Athens, by the stranger, the chorus, and Theseus. But of these the 
stranger alone is not required, and he serves as a good introduction for 
the chorus.‘ The presence of Ismene, again, is an elaboration, but one 


3 LI. 875-900. 


‘ Other instances of dialogue-prologue involving first a pair, then a third character, 
with whose appearance the action gets under way, are to be found in the Oedipus 
Tyrannos, Ajax, and Electra. 
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which is worth while, especially for paving the way for Creon. Her 
first exit, however, is peculiar in that its motive is obviously arranged 
for the occasion. But of this more later. After Theseus’ first appear- 
ance he must, of course, depart, since Creon would be quite ineffectual 
in his presence. Creon’s abduction of Antigone is not strictly neces- 
sary, but it is effective. If Creon merely threatened Oedipus, the epi- 
sode would be less vigorous; if he actually laid hands on Oedipus him- 
self, Athens would be failing, temporarily, to protect her suppliant, 
which would be humiliating and contrary to the chief point made by 
the play as a whole. Hence the violence done to the girls is a good de- 
vice for putting the threat against Oedipus in terms of action, without 
subjecting Athens to humiliation. But why should not Ismene be cap- 
tured on the stage? Because, while she must be included with Antig- 
one in the seizure, to have both girls overpowered on stage would be 
to overemphasize the element of rough-house in the capture, thus 
threatening the dignity of the play. Also, Ismene’s absence from line 
509 on saves her from a good bit of idle waiting on stage. Hence there 
is a reason for her being sent off with the propitiatory offering, and we 
need not attribute her departure to a need for her actor. After The- 
seus’ reappearance, he departs so as not to cumber the ground during 
the Polyneices episode, which is purely a family affair. Later he must 
rejoin Oedipus, and, with the girls, accompany him toward the place of 
his death, which is placed well off stage for obvious reasons.° Then, be- 
fore they return, the messenger must, of course, be given a clear field 
for his description. And why does not Theseus return with the girls? 
Because, while ostensibly the girls return to the scene, in reality the 
scene shifts to the girls, just after their father’s disappearance. That 
is, the exodus is conducted as if the chorus (and the audience) came 
up with the girls just as their lamentations begin. Theseus is not then 
with them,® but shortly rejoins them. Hence the gap between their ap- 
pearance and his. We can, then, account for all the exits and entrances 
of this crowded play without supposing a limitation in the cast, which 
would make the production of the play extraordinarily difficult. 

The sudden exit of Menelaus in the Andromache’ is sometimes at- 
tributed to a need for his actor. But if this departure is merely a mat- 

5 Cf. my previous article, p. 232. 

® Cf. Il. 1643 ff. 7. 746. 
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ter of mechanics—if Menelaus has not abandoned his intention of 
“punishing”’ Andromache, but merely postpones it—then most of the 
point of the scene is lost. As a matter of fact, he has given up abso- 
lutely, as shown by Peleus’ actually freeing the prisoners.’ It is true 
that Menelaus might have ridden roughshod over Peleus, but he is too 
cowardly to do so. The characterization of Menelaus here verges on 
caricature, but surely it is his bully’s nature that makes him collapse 
—and the foolish excuse which he gives for his departure is due to his 
fault, not to a flaw in Euripides’ technical ability. 

In Euripides’ Suppliants, Theseus and Adrastus move off stage tem- 
porarily,® obviously to make way for the Evadne-Iphis scene. Is this 
because one of these actors, at least, must be present in the intervening 
scene? Not necessarily. for Theseus and Adrastus would be so obvi- 
ously superfluous to the scene that the poet had to get rid of them. If 
the motivation of their departure is not strong, it is because the 
Evadne episode is thrust in by violence, since it hardly belongs in the 
play—if it is possible to say what does belong in such a bad play as 
this is technically. 

In the Heracles, Lycus is lured into the house to be slain within. Is 
this arrangement made to release his actor? I think not. The chief 
reason why this and other slayings are placed within is that the natural 
way to kill an enemy surely and easily is to ambush him, and the house 
is the nearest good place for the ambush. The best illustration of this 
is the final scene of Euripides’ Antiope, in which Amphion and Zethus 
ambush and overpower Lycus in the house, and then bring him out to 
the stage. As one of the twins is mute, there is no possibility that this 
arrangement is due to lack of extra actors, nor is any aesthetic princi- 
ple involved, because there is no killing.!° The messenger who reports 
Pentheus’ death in the Bacchai calls our attention to himself by moti- 


SLI. 717 ff. ® LI. 990-1113. 


10 Such aesthetic principles undoubtedly influenced to some extent the arrangements 
for scenes where the killing was carried through. I have discussed this matter more fully 
in my dissertation, The Gods in Greek Tragedy (Athens, 1927), pp. 68 ff. Occasionally, 
of course, as in the Choephoroi in the case of Clytemnestra and in Sophocles’ Electra in the 
case of Aegisthus, no ambush was used, but the other victims in these plays were caught 
in ambush. Cf. also the Hecuba (blinding of Polymestor) and Euripides’ Electra (killing 
of Clytemnestra) and Orestes (the assault on Helen and Hermione). In the Heracles, 
Kaffenberger thinks that the murder of Megara was put in to release her actor; this, it 
seems to me, is too far fetched to need refutation. 
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vating his own exit, a thing which messengers rarely do."' As there are 
only two characters, Agave and Cadmus, on stage for at least one hun- 
dred and seventy lines, there can be no hurry about the messenger’s de- 
parture, even if he was represented by the actor who also acted Diony- 
sus. Hence there can be no hurry about this messenger’s leaving, ex- 
cept that he must go before Agave arrives, just as he says he must. 
Usually, the messenger’s speech harmonizes in mood with the succeed- 
ing scene; if his news is good, there follows rejoicing; if bad, then there 
is lamentation. The messenger, then, fades out in the scene which fol- 
lows, for he is eclipsed by some main character who carries on the 
mood of the messenger’s speech. Therefore, no motivation of the mes- 
senger’s departure is needed—he just drops out when convenient. But 
in the Bacchai, Agave’s mood directly opposes that of the messenger; 
therefore he cannot simply be absorbed by her, but must definitely get 
out of her way; hence his announcement of his own departure. 

The management of the ‘“‘prologos” of the Phoenissaz is also of in- 
terest for this discussion. Here there is no question of a limitation in 
the cast, but rather of doubling réles. According to the scholiast, the 
reason that Antigone does not appear right after Jocasta’s departure 
is that both réles were to be played by the star, who needed time for a 
change. But, with all due respect (and no more) to the scholiast, I 
think another explanation may be made. The delay before Antigone’s 
appearance is caused by the fussiness of the old servant who chaperons 
her. Now such officious and loquacious servants are to be found in 
other Euripidean plays; the old man of the Jon is perhaps the best ex- 
ample. The type, then, is one of which Euripides” seems to be fond. 
But why just here? Because it is necessary to call the attention of the 
audience to the place where the action takes place, namely, the palace 
roof. Jocasta has just delivered the usual Euripidean prologue from 
the usual place—the palace steps, or, practically, the orchestra. Now, 
unexpectedly, the audience is required to look up to the roof, hence 
the old servant first emerges and makes a fuss to attract attention. 
Thus by the time Antigone arrives, everyone is sure to be ready to lis- 
ten to her. 


11 L]. 1148-49. Other examples of messengers whose departures are motivated in this 
manner are Iphigenia at Aulis, ll. 1625-26; Hippolytus, 1. 1265; Philoctetes, ll. 626-27, in 
none of which could there have been any hurry about making an actor available. 


12 The old nurse of the Choephoroi is a good companion character from another poet. 
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A passage which gives difficulty to the proponents of the three-actor 
rule is Euripides’ Hypsipyle, lines 1579 ff.!> This scene has four speak- 
ing characters present at once, with a fifth following immediately. If 
~ we are to have this dialogue carried on by three actors, one of them 
must speak for both the children of Hypsipyle from off stage. This is 
certainly a severe difficulty; I should call it an impossibility; but by 
way of comparison, it is said that the child of Alcestis likewise did not 
speak for himself.!* This is possible, yet why is it necessary? We must 
remember that not only must children appear as mutes in the plays 
mentioned, and also in the Heracleidae, but that there is a chorus of 
boys in Euripides’ Suppliants. We can hardly suppose that an off- 
stage chorus sung the lines for this group, especially since dithyrambie 
choruses of boys were annually formed from each tribe. I see no diffi- 
culty, then, particularly for the Hypsipyle, in thinking that children 
might on occasion be given a few lines to recite—an exercise to which 
they were probably even better accustomed than modern children. If 
their lines, at least in the Alcestis, are unnatural as a child’s expression, 
this is a fault of the dramatist, not an adaptation to an older imper- 
sonator. The infant Dionysus has wrong proportions not because 
Praxiteles was full grown when he carved it, but because he had not 
bothered to study children. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these observations, to- 
gether with my former ones, is that there is no evidence in the extant 
plays which compels us to assume the existence of a three-actor rule 
for the fifth century B.c. This is, of course, a negative objection to the 
three-actor rule. The positive objections to the “rule” are stated by 
Kelley Rees in his dissertation, The So-called Rule of Three Actors in 
Greek Drama. In view of the considerations there presented, together 
with the fact that the plays themselves show no signs of having been 
written for an arbitrarily limited number of actors, it seems to me that 
it is time to discard the three-actor “rule” as an unproved hypothesis. 
At least, we should not let our familiarity with it betray us into regard- 
ing it as anything but a creation of post-classical scholarship. 





WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


13In Hunt’s Fragmenta tragica Papyracea this passage appears as 41(64), col. 2, ll. 
58-111. 


14 Medea’s children speak only from off stage, so that the case is different. 











QUINTILIAN’S USE OF EARLIER LITERATURE 


By MERLE M. OpGers 


SUPERFICIAL examination of the Jnstitutio oratoria might 
lead one to think that it is a work that grew over a period of 
years. Unquestionably his twenty years of teaching! and ex- 

perience as an advocate contributed to the success of Quintilian’s 
great manual. Yet in referring to it Quintilian says: “quibus com- 
ponendis, ut scis, paulo plus quam biennium tot alioqui negotiis 
districtus impendi.”? He adds: “quod tempus non tam stilo quam 
inquisitioni instituti operis prope infiniti et legendis auctoribus, qui 
sunt innumerabiles, datum est.’ During this rather short period of 
reading and research Quintilian familiarized himself further with the 
rhetorical literature, both Greek and Latin, that had survived to his 
time.’ Again and again we have evidence of his complete mastery <f 
the textbooks in his field.‘ 

However, I am not primarily concerned with Quintilian’s debt to 
earlier rhetorical writers’ but with his references® to passages in Greek 


1 Institutio oratoria i. Prooem. 1. 
2 Ibid., dedicatory letter to Trypho, 1. 


3 For the history of this literature see R. Volkmann’s Rhetorik der Griechen und 
Rémer? (sec. 1) in Miller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft; J. E. 
Sandys’ edition of Cicero’s Orator (Introd.) (Cambridge, 1889); and A. S. Wilkins’ edi- 
tion of Cicero’s De oratore (Introd., sec. 4) (Oxford, 1892). A separate work of Volk- 
mann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Rémer (Leipzig, 1885), and E. Norden’s Die antike 
Kunstprosa (Leipzig, 1898) are helpful for an understanding of the ancient rhetorical 
literature. 


4 Inst. or. iii. 1. 1; vii. 4. 40; ix. 2. 101 ff.; ix. 3. 89 et al. Domitius Afer, to whom 
Quintilian refers many times with great respect, was a textbook writer who had been 
one of Quintilian’s teachers (v. 7. 7). In iii. 1. 8 ff. he gives a brief history of this 
technical literature. 


5 For a bibliography covering Quintilian’s debt to earlier rhetorical literature see 
Martin Schanz’s Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur® (sec. 484) in Miller’s Handbuch 
der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft and W. 8. Teuffel’s Geschichte der rémischen 
Literatur® (sec. 325, § 8). 

6 These include verbatim quotations and references to specific passages that can be 
identified or in connection with which the author’s name is mentioned. Very general 
references, like that in Inst. or. ii. 4. 40, are not included, since they have no significance 
for our purpose. 
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and Latin authors of every sort who antedated him or were con- 
temporary with him. All students of Latin literature are familiar with 
the section of the Jnstitutio oratoria in which Quintilian discusses the 
types of reading and the authors whom he considers most suitable for 
future orators.’ Here he devotes about four-fifths the space to Greek 
literature that he gives to Latin literature. Elsewhere® he discusses 
more briefly the choice of authors for the school curriculum. 

While admitting the superiority of Greek as a language for oratory® 
and urging that boys be taught Greek before they receive formal in- 
struction in Latin,’ he advises against allowing pupils to acquire 
Greek idioms and a foreign intonation." But nowhere, I believe, does 
he suggest that the future orator should spend less time in reading 
Greek than in reading Latin. Indeed, studies are to be profitably 
varied and the student of Latin literature is not to give himself up to it 
entirely and discontinue his reading of Greek.” 

Yet, despite the many quotations and the allusions to specific 
passages in other writers that appear in the Institutio oratoria, 
Quintilian shows some reluctance to cite examples from Greek litera- 
ture and rarely includes Greek words in his text unless they are 
rhetorical terms. Almost 85 per cent of his identified references to 
Greek and Latin literature, including quotations, are concerned with 
Latin literature alone. Of these latter, which are approximately eleven 
hundred in number, 66 per cent are actual quotations from Latin. Of 
the approximately two hundred identified references to Greek litera- 
ture, only eighteen, or 9 per cent, are actual quotations from Greek. 
Of these eighteen, six are merely rhetorical terms employed by the 
authors mentioned in connection with them, and of the remainder 
only two contain more than six words of Greek. 

We have, then, in the work of Quintilian thirteen hundred refer- 

7 Ibid., x. 1. 45 ff. 8 Ibid., i. 8. 5 ff. and ii. 5. 16 ff. 


® Ibid. xii. 10. 27. In connection with this passage see Alfred Croiset, ‘“‘Deux observa- 
tions de Quintilien sur la littérature grecque’”’ (pp. 143-46 in Mélanges Boissier [Paris, 
1903)). 

10 Inst. or. i. 1. 12 and i. 4. 1. 


1 Jbid. i. 1. 13: ‘‘non tamen hoc adeo superstitiose fieri velim, ut diu tantum Graece 
loquatur aut discat, sicut plerisque moris est.’’ The words sicut . . . . est are surprising. 
Quintilian’s first son, though quite young, spoke Greek as well as Latin like a native, 
we learn from vi. Prooem. 11. 


12 Ibid. i. 12. 6. 
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ences, eleven hundred to Latin literature and two hundred to Greek 
literature, that are either allusions or quotations whose loci have been 
identified. Of this entire number, over 55 per cent are actual quota- 
tions from Latin and 1.4 per cent from Greek. 

Occasionally Quintilian seems to avoid quoting Greek because of 
his inability to remember the exact words of the original.'* Sometimes 
he quotes from a Latin translation when the Greek text should have 
been accessible."* Where some feature of rhetorical technique is 
exemplified by a reference to Greek literature and one or more refer- 
ences to Latin literature, the Greek passage usually remains unquoted 
while a Latin passage is reproduced in sufficiently complete form to 
illustrate the point.” Definitions formulated by Greek rhetoricians 
appear in the Institutio oratoria in Roman dress.'* Greek proverbs are 
given in Latin, thus sacrificing whatever ring of familiarity the prov- 
erbs may have had in the original.'? Even Demosthenes is Latinized, 
despite the obvious advantage for illustrative purposes of quoting the 
actual words of the greatest Greek orator.'8 

One might infer that Quintilian’s knowledge of Greek literature was, 
except in his own special field of rhetoric, what is often called “‘refer- 
ence knowledge” and that he could not summon it to his service from 
his memory; that he had read much Greek literature in his earlier 
years but that Greek had always remained a foreign tongue to whose 
writers he would not naturally turn for rhetorical examples or for 
corroboration except in his specialty in which he had thoroughly 
mastered the technical language; that he was, in other words, in the 
position of many Latinists of the present day whose reading of Greek 
is no longer facile after twenty years of teaching and research in 
Roman studies. 

Yet this point of view would not entirely explain our observations. 
More than a seventh of Quintilian’s allusions to literature are to 


13 E.g., ibid. vi. 1. 14. 

ME.g., ibid. iii. 5. 17, where Valgius’ translation of Apollodorus is quoted, and v. 
10. 83, where some of the first words of Ennius’ translation of the Medea of Euripides are 
reproduced. Other passages translated appear in ii. 15. 10 (also 13 and 21); ii. 17. 41; 
iii. 1. 14; v. 11. 27-29; v. 14. 4; vii. 9. 8; ix. 3. 55; and x. 1. 46. 

16 E.g., ibid. viii. 6. 71-72; ix. 3. 57; and xi. 3. 90-91. 

16 E.g., ibid. ii. 5. 10 and 13. 

17 E.g., ibid. i. 10. 21 and xi. 1. 30. 18 E.g., ibid. v. 14. 4 and ix. 3. 55. 
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Greek, and of these almost half are references not to rhetorical treatises 
but to oratory or general literature. Quintilian uses more than two 
hundred Greek rhetorical terms as part of his technical vocabulary,” 
which are in only a few instances” associated with specific passages in 
the rhetorical manuals. He refers to 107 passages in 31 Greek technical 
writers and 94 passages in 19 Greek non-technical writers, including 
Aeschines, Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Euripides, Homer, Menander, 
Pindar, Plato, Thucydides, and Xenophon. If we exclude the two 
Latin writers to whom Quintilian refers most frequently, there are 
two-thirds as many references to Greek literature as to Latin. 

Quintilian may not have read nearly so much Greek as Latin, but 
I am inclined to think that there is another reason for his having more 
than five references to Latin literature for each reference to Greek 
literature. He probably felt that a large number of his readers knew 
or remembered but little Greek. This would account in part for his 
reluctance to quote Greek, for, as previously stated, only 9 per cent 
of his allusions to Greek literature are quotations while 66 per cent 
of his allusions to Latin literature are verbatim reproductions of at 
least parts of passages. There is a noticeable difference in the char- 
acter of the citations of the two literatures which may indicate to some 
extent why he quotes Greek so rarely. Almost three-fourths of his 
Latin citations are intended to exemplify phases of rhetorical study; 
this is true of considerably less than one-fourth of his Greek citations. 
The majority of the latter present points of view that Quintilian 
intends to support or attack. One might well contend that for stu- 
dents who are to use Latin as the language of their oratory it would 
be wise to present illustrative passages from Latin rather than Greek. 
Quintilian has assuredly done this, for his limited number of citations 
of general Greek literature are in the main allusions and not quota- 
tions. The nature of the rhetorical illustrations required would have 
permitted him in most cases to use Greek as well as Latin. That he 
failed to do so is probably due to his knowledge rather than his 
ignorance—his knowledge that his readers should have Latin examples 

19In some instances the Latin has no exact equivalents for these terms; e.g., see 
ibid. vii. 4. 4 (also 7 and 16). 


20 Ibid. iii. 6. 35 (from Apollodorus); iii. 6. 47 (from Athenaeus); iii. 6. 56 and 61 
(from Hermagoras); iii. 6. 2 and 36 (from Theodorus). 
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rather than much less effective Greek examples and that many of 
them would fail to appreciate the nuances of a foreign tongue. 

At this point let me refer to an article entitled ‘“Quintilian’s Quota- 
tions from the Latin Poets” (Classical Review, XX, 47-51) in which 
Professor Charles N. Cole examined the textual accuracy of Quin- 
tilian’s quotations of Catullus, Horace, Lucretius, Ovid, Persius, 
Seneca, Terence, and Vergil, and revealed ‘‘some twenty-one cases of 
discrepancy between Quintilian’s text and that of the MSS of the 
author concerned.” In concluding that too much stress should not be 
laid upon Quintilian’s evidence for the text of a certain passage in 
Horace (Carm. i. 12. 41), Professor Cole says: “It seems only fair to 
conclude that Quintilian himself not infrequently quoted from mem- 
ory, and that he was, in consequence, especially in unimportant de- 
tails, rathér liable to errors... .. ”” Examples of discrepancies in 
prose quotations might be cited;! in fact, there are two different 
versions of the same quotation from a lost letter of Cicero within a 
few pages of each other.” Quintilian’s misquotations of Latin writ- 
ers would seem to indicate the lack of the type of memory (photo- 
graphic memory, we sometimes call it) which would encourage him to 
attempt to quote with reasonable accuracy from a foreign tongue. 

An examination of Quintilian’s citations of Latin literature yields 
some interesting facts. Even the casual reader of the Institutio 
oratoria is impressed by the author’s great indebtedness to Cicero in 
both the theory and the practice of rhetoric: “praecipuum vero 
lumen sicut eloquentiae ita praeceptis quoque eius dedit, unicum 
apud nos specimen orandi docendique oratorias artes, M. Tullius.” 
To Quintilian the name of Cicero is truly synonymous with eloquence 
itself.2* Almost three-fifths of his citations of Latin literature are from 
Cicero. A great many of these are references to the Orator, the De 
oratore, and other rhetorical works;* many are allusions to the orations 
or quotations from them, for Quintilian believes that he can find no 

21 E.g., ibid. ix. 2. 57, where the last six words are to be compared with Cicero 
Verr. v. 44. 116. 

2 Inst. or. viii. 6. 20 and 55. 

23 Ibid. iii. 1. 20. 4 Ibid. x. 1. 112. 


2 The longest quotations in the Inst. or. (ix. 1. 26-36 and 37-45) are from the De 
oratore and the Orator. 
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better illustrations than those provided by Cicero.2* Over 70 per cent 
of the citations of Cicero are illustrative in character. Three-fifths of 
all the Ciceronian citations are actual quotations. 

After Cicero the most quoted Latin author is Vergil. There are 156 
citations of Vergil of which exactly 150 are quotations. This consti- 
tutes a genuine tribute to the poet who comes nearest to Homer, for 
Quintilian agrees with his former teacher, Domitius Afer, that 
“secundus est Vergilius, propior tamen primo quam tertio.”?” The 
150 quotations from Vergil are in strange contrast to the 2 quotations 
of two words each from Homer.” Vergil is unquestionably the poet 
whom Quintilian wishes Roman students of rhetoric to read.*® All 
but 12 of the 156 Vergilian citations are intended to illustrate rhe- 
torical matters. At one point Quintilian says: ‘‘cuius praeclara apud 
Vergilium multa reperio exempla, sed oratoriis potius utendum est,’’* 
but many times* he does not hesitate to quote from the Aeneid, the 
Georgics, and the Eclogues as though the passages were from orators. 

There are, to name some of the remaining Greek and Roman au- 
thors, 27 references to specific passages in Aristotle; 26 each to Homer 
and Horace; 24 to Plato; 21 to Celsus; 19 to Demosthenes; 16 to 
Sallust; 13 to Domitius Afer; 12 to Hermagoras; 10 each to Ennius and 
the author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium; 9 each to Livy and Ovid; 
8 each to Isocrates, Terence, and Asinius Pollio; 7 each to Apollodorus, 
Caecilius, Caelius, and Rutilius; 6 each to Aeschines, Menander, 
Theodorus, Cato, Catullus, Lucilius, and Messala; 5 each to Theo- 
phrastus, Calvus, and Persius; and 4 each to Aristophanes, Brutus, 
Seneca, and Varro. Quintilian slights Pacuvius, Lucretius, and 
Cicero’s rival, Hortensius, with but two citations of each. There are 
no citations of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, Propertius, and 
Tibullus, to name only a few, and only one citation of the works of 
Julius Caesar. There are no references to passages in the plays of 


6 Ibid. v. 11. 11. 
@ Ibid. x. 1. 86. 


28 Ibid. i. 5. 72. There are 24 allusions to specific passages in Homer in addition to 
these 2 meager quotations. 


29 See ibid. x. 1. 27 for the contributions that poets may make to the development of 
the orator. 


80 Ibid. viii. 3. 79. 31 F.g., ibid. xi. 3. 70. 
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Plautus, although Quintilian quotes Terence eight times. I might say 
that it is an interesting experiment to compare the frequency of cita- 
tion of each author with Quintilian’s estimate of him in the first 
chapter of the tenth book.” 

To summarize, Quintilian refers to the works of Cicero more often 
than to those of any other author. His references to Vergil are fre- 
quent and nearly all of these are quotations. Even if we disregard 
these two authors, we find that he cites Latin literature much more 
often than Greek and that only in rare instances does he actually quote 
any Greek except rhetorical terms that are part of his technical 
vocabulary. His great reluctance to quote Greek is due to his difficulty 
in remembering the exact words of a Greek passage and to his belief 
that rhetorical examples should be in Latin, even the Latin of a trans- 
lation, where a passage is quoted. The relative infrequency of Quin- 
tilian’s allusions to Greek literature is due to his realization that most 
of his readers had only a small acquaintance with Greek and to his 
own inadequate recall of much that he had read in Greek literature 
of a non-technical character. There is no doubt concerning his 
mastery of the ancient rhetorical manuals, both Greek and Latin. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


32 Studies of the quotations and literary allusions in other Latin works concerned 
with rhetoric would not be very illuminating, I am afraid, because of the relative in- 
frequency of citation. There are no quotations from Greek other than single rhetorical 
terms in the Dialogus of Tacitus, the Rhetorica ad Herennium, and Cicero’s Orator, 
Topica, Partitiones oratoriae, and De optimo genere oratorum. In the Rhetorica ad Heren- 
nium there are 6 Greek rhetorical terms used seven times (1 is used twice); in the 
Topica there are 20 such terms used twenty-five times (1 occurs four times and 2 occur 
twice); and similarly the Orator has 25 Greek terms used thirty-two times. No Greek 
words appear in the Partitiones oratoriae and the De optimo genere oratorum, although 
there are numerous references to Greek authors in the latter. Tacitus’ Dialogus, which 
is of particular interest because it is almost contemporaneous with the Institutio 
oratoria, is disappointing since it contains only nine references to Latin literature, includ- 
ing four quotations of a maximum of two words each, and contains no Greek words or 
references to specific passages in Greek literature. But one should not expect to find 
extended quotations in the Dialogus, for these would be artificial in a form of literature 
that pretends to reproduce conversation, even though it be the conversation of learned 
men. Further investigation in Cicero’s rhetorical works and other rhetorical literature 
may yield more interesting results for comparison with the results in this paper. 














A GRAMMATICAL PAPYRUS 


By Harry M. Hussein 


HIS papyrus is No. 446 in the Yale collection purchased in 1931 
[= Nahman. It contains on the recto lists of names connected 

apparently with a tax on (or in) linen garments (d@ovnpa). 
These lists give normally the man’s name, his father’s name and his 
residence; the only places identified are in the Mendesian nome. The 
chief interest in the recto arises from the dates which are given: the 
thirty-ninth and forty-first years of Augustus (=9/10, 11/12 a.p.). 
If we may assume a normal period of fifty years during which the tax 
list was preserved before being sold for scrap paper, the verso can then 
be as early as the middle of the first century of our era. Palaeographical 
considerations support this date. 

The verso contains an abstract of grammar, written in a large, 
clumsy, school hand. The irregularity of the hand and the uncertainty 
of the margin betray the apprentice; it is evidently the work of a 
schoolboy trying to write a book hand. In general outline the frag- 
ment resembles the seven or eight other payprus fragments of gram- 
mars which we have, and all follow the lines of the réxvn ypaupartixn 
handed down to us under the name of Dionysius Thrax which was the 
standard grammar of antiquity. Our piece contains the right half of 
one column and another complete column. The first question that 
arises is: How much has been lost? As the mutilated column began 
with a definition of the sentence, followed by definition of the parts of 
speech, it may be that this was the beginning of the boy’s abstract; in 
that case only the left half of column i has been lost. If the grammar 
covered the same ground as that of Dionysius Thrax this first column 
must have been preceded by a discussion of letters, syllables, accents, 
quantity, etc. If we compare the length of our fragment with the cor- 
responding portion of Dionysius Thrax and compress the introductory 
matter of Dionysius Thrax in the same ratio, we shall have about 
enough to fill another column. I incline to the opinion, therefore, that 
there were originally three columns, of which we have half of ii and 


all of iii. I suspect that some dealer in antiquities tore the document 
(Cuassica, Pawowoer, XXVIII, July, 1933] 189 
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in two in the hope of greater profit from the sale of two documents. 
For reasons which will be set forth in the detailed discussion later, the 
particular form of grammar here set forth is to be ascribed to Comanus, 
a contemporary and rival of Aristarchus. 
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P. YALE 446 VERSO 
COL. I 
hoyos 8 éorly én Néewr obv' Bears 
didvoray abto'redj Sndovoa. TobTou 
5é& peépn éori'y Evvéa, Svoya, mpoon- 
yopia, weroxy', dvtovopacia{.}, ap- 
7 
pijua, mpddeor's, éri(p)pnua, obvbe 
cyos. dvoua p'ev obv Ear déekts 
ovolav idiav ow'waros  mpayuatos 
onuaivovoa x'wpis xpdvov TTwWoe 
wy émdexti'xy olov “Ounpos Tapis. 
mpoonyopia 5’ arly dékts Efe} ai od- 
AGy gwuatwv av'yr(e)lvovea xwpis 
mpoowrou Kal xpé'vou olov roinris 
&vOpwros. p'eroxh 5’ éoriv Nets &(p)Opa 
kai TTwoes ému'Sexouevn kal xpdvou 
beradapuBavo'voa olov héywr ppo- 
votpevos. dia! rodTo Kal pero- 
x A€yerar dia 7'd peréxery 
kai dvouaros kal pquaros. 
dvrovonacia! 5’ éoriv Nékts dvr’ 6 
vouatos Tieluévn pera 5(€)i- 
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fews ouvt'arrovoa Thy 


ty rots mpoowr'as suvvylav 

olov &éyw ovros.' &pO(p)ov 5’ éoriv AE 
fis {c} 

TTwTiKh mpo'raxriKh Hh broraKktiK) 

Tv émdexouevwv mrw@a (es, Kal THv 

yevav Siadopav' Kara thy dpOhv 

rraow éxovala{v} olov 6 % 76. 

pjua 8’ éoriv Nekts rpatiw F ra0os 

ov xpovy Kal! rpoowry dndodaa{v} 

olov Aéyw ypalperat. mpdbects 

5’ éoriv Nets xla6’ éva oxnuatiopov 

éxpepouevn, w'poraxrixh 1'S'y rod 

Abyou pepav pe'ra cuurAoky's'. {c} ai 

bev obv mpobécelts elaly adrat 


ava card 6:4 pera rapd dvri 
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First Century A.D. 
COL. II 

dludl br'é'p dd wep & els rpd mpébs. 
éi(p)pnua 8’ éoriv détt{e}s Kara 
play éxpopay 5'n'Novupévn, Tpotra 
KTUKH } OOTAKTLKN PHuaTos aour~ 
Oerws, onualvovoa roodrnra 
h} woubtnTa 7} xXpdvov 7H Tomov 7} apyn- 
ow h ovyxarabeow  amaydpevow 
fh émixédXevow 7 Epwrnow 7H ebxnv 
H wapaBorny H diora(c)udv. toocdrn- 
Tos pev obv éoriv SnrAwTiKa TA TOL 
adra, mo\Aakis dAvyaKis, ToLd- 
tnTtos 5 eb Kadds, xpdvou 5é viv 
éxbés aiipiov, térov 5é évraiba xa- 
pal fw, apyvncews dé ob, ovyKarabe- 
cews 5¢ val, dmayopeboews 5é uN, 
érixedeboews 5¢ TH WaNW, Eowrn- 
cews 5 rod, ebx7s 5é aide, TapaBodjs 
5é ds, dio {o} racpod 5é oxe5dv tows. 
obviecuos 5’ éoriv dékts owamrrovga 
Ta wépn THs épunr(edias’ mapadap- 
Baverar 6é Hrow Xap cuutdokis 
H Siafebtews fH alirias } avdAdNoyiopod 
 amopias 4 ax(o)dovdias # ToD pr) Ke 
xnvevar thy ai0eow. 
ouptdokis ev ovv elaw of ToLodTa 
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The lines which can be considered as certainly restored (1-6, 9, 10, 
18, 28, 31) show lacunae of ten, eleven, or twelve letters. 


COLUMN I 

Line 1.—The definition of the sentence varies but little from that in Di- 
onysius Thrax, and shows the same restriction of the sentence to prose, owing 
to a logical confusion of the different meanings of \dyos. 

Line 3.—-For nine parts of speech instead of the canonical eight ef. Scholia 
in Dion. Thrac. Art. Gram., p. 58, 1. 21 (Hilgard): ruvés 7d mpoonyopixdv dvoya 
noernoav Kat’ idiay raga, iva 7 évvatov pepos Noyov. Cf. also Quint. i. 4. 20. 

Line 4.—dévrovoyacia: When this word occurs in Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
the manuscripts give this spelling; in Apollonius the manuscripts agree on 
avrw-. This papyrus can hardly be cited as evidence for a spelling with omi- 
cron because the copyist frequently confuses the o sounds, e.g., col. ii, 1. 11, 
trowwtnros; 1.14, apynceos, etc. The use of this term for “pronoun’’ instead of 
avTwvupia is ascribed to Comanus by Apoll. Dys. De pron., p. 4,1. 18 (Schneider 
et Uhlig): exgedyovras dace 7d AloXtKdv Tovs wepi Koyavov avTwvouacias Ka- 
Aeiv, el’'ye TO wey Svusa ov Ko.vdv, TO 5é Svoua. 

Line 7.—The definition is again confused: cua and rpayya both occur in 
the definition of Dionysius Thrax, but ifdvoya is to be restricted to proper noun 
as here, tpa@yyua should drop out. The closest parallel to xwpis xpovov, rrw- 
oewy émcoextixy is in the Latin grammarians, e.g., Charisius i. 152. 16 (Keil): 
“Nomen est pars orationis cum casu sine tempore, etc.” 

Line 9.—Il apts: This reading is rendered probable by the fact that the Stoics 
who invented the distinction between d6voya and mpoonyopia, and tried to dif- 
ferentiate the two by inflection as well as by meaning, give as the stock illus- 
tration Ilapis, Tapidos, but wavtis, wavtios. Cf. Scholia in Dion. Thrac. op. 
cit., p. 214, 1. 19 (Hilgard). 

Line 10.—For the use of rpoonyopia cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 57: rod dé Aéyou 
tori wépn wevTe Gs hyor Acoyerns TE év TH TEpl Mwv7ns kai XpvourTos, dvoua, 
mpoonyopia, phua, abvdecuos, &pPpov. Scholia in Dion. Thrace. op. cit., p. 58, 
1, 21 (Hilgard); quoted on 1. 3. 

Line 11.—The restoration is suggested by such phrases as Apoll. Dys. op. 
cit., p. 52, 1. 8 (Schneider et Uhlig): rod Adyou éxi mavTwy ovvteivovtos Tav 
TapatAnoiwv; ibid., p. 123, 1. 24: 6 abrés Ndyos cuvTevéTw Emi TaYTWY TOY 
towouTwv. Cf. Choeroboscus, Vol. I, p. 105, 1. 36 (Hilgard): xownv dé ovciay 
AEYOMEY THY KATA TOAAGY TLBELEVHY, ws Ewl TOD aVOpwrros, immos, éEXaia. 

Line 13.—ap6pa. as a characteristic of the participle has an odd look, but cf. 
pseudo-Herodian, p. 306, 1. 7 (Lex. Vind. [Nauck]): werexee yap amravtwr, 
aplpwr, yevwv, Tracewv, ApiOuav, xpdvwv, Tabav kal évepyerwv. 

Line 14.—xpovov: MS xpovw. xpovw is certainly corrupt; xpdvw, xpdvwr, 
and xpévov are possible emendations. The choice between genitive and dative 
depends on the verb restored in |. 15. peraXauBavovea gives the required 
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sense and fits the space, but is rare in grammatical treatises, and is offered 
exempli gratia without any suggestion of finality. 

Line 17.—eréxev: MS perexnv. 

Lines 20, 21.—éeitews: Cf. Apoll. Dys. op. cit., p. 5, 1. 19 (Schneider et 
Uhlig): xai &pOpa decxrixa Tas avTwvupias éxadeoav. Other conjectures suggest 
themselves; di[agopas rpoowmrwy] or di[avoias tons] would be more desirable, 
but there is hardly room. 

Line 22.—The use of ovfvyiav, unusual in discussion of pronouns, recalls 
Aristarchus’ description, ap. Apoll. Dys. op. cit., p. 3, 1. 12 (Schneider et Uh- 
lig): "Apiorapxos Xé~ers KaTA Tpdowra outvyous éxddece Tas avTwYUpias. Is 
Comanus merely trying to vary this definition? 

Lines 24, 25.—Cf. pseudo-Herodian, p. 306, 1. 12 (Lex. Vind. [Nauck]): 
&pOpov dé éore NEES Ev gUAAGBiKA Suvvaper TpoTAKTLK) Hh VroTAKTLKH THY Euda- 
vovtwy yevn Kal mrwoers. Diocles Magnes ap. Diog. Laert. vii. 58: &pApov de 
éoTe oToLrxEtov AOYoU TTWwTLKOV, Sidpifov Ta Yevn THY dvouaTwr Kail Tos aprb- 
povs, olov 6 4 76, of ai Ta. 

Line 28.—All other Greek grammars have évépyeca for “action.” The use of 
mwpaéis here may indicate that the definition was formed before the use of 
évepyeca had become standardized. 

Line 29.—rpoowrw: MS mrpoowrw. 

Line 33.—ovproxa{s|}: MS ouvrdokn[ |]. The ordinary word is otvOeots. 

Line 35.—There is not enough space to include all the eighteen prepositions 
normally given in such documents. é, civ, éri, and é76 are omitted in this 
restoration. 


COLUMN II 


Line 10.—pév obv: MS pevoov. 

Lines 11, 12.—ovérnros: MS rrowrnros. 

Line 13.—évratOa: MS ev@av6a. 

Line 14.—dpvncews: MS apvnaeos. 

Lines 14, 15.—ovyxarabécews: MS ovvearadeceos. 

Line 15.—amayopeicews: MS arayopevaeos. 

Line 16.—émixedevoews: MS emixedevoeos. 77: MS te. radu in the sense 
of “encore’’ is attested (e.g., Plaut. Trin. 705) and is a good example of the 
“hortatory” adverb. 7: is evidently wrong. I have emended to 77, having in 
mind Od. ix. 347: KixAwy, 77, ie olvov. 77 is probably a verb form, but that 
would not prevent a Greek grammarian from classifying it as an adverb. aye 
and gépe they regularly list as adverbs, and sometimes 16, in the phrase Bacr’ 
1@:. rou is also possible; ef. Aristoph. Aves 274: obros & oé Tou. émixédevars iS 
not found in Dion. Thrax. the scholia, or Apollonius; their word is mapaké- 
Aevors. EwixeNevoTixa Occurs in P. Lond. 126, |. 97, for the more usual oxe- 
TAtacpos, covering such words as ded. 

Lines 16, 17.—épwrncews: MS epwrnoeos. 

Line 18.—iows: MS eioos. 
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Line 21.—xapw: MS xapis; cvprdoxijs: MS ovyr)oxns. 

Line 22.—é.afebéews: MS drafevéeos. 

Line 23.—rod . . . . civOeow. Elsewhere these conjunctions are described 
as japatAnpwyuarikol, “padding.”? Such words as ye, unv, 57 are meant. 

Line 24.—obvOeow: MS ovvGears. 

Line 25.—ovprdoxis: MS ovvroxns; rovovror: MS rvovror. 

Lines 27, 28.—8[t]afebéews: MS d[.]Jafevteos. The sentence is unfinished. 
There is room on the papyrus for several more lines. 

It has been noted above that in general character this resembles the 
standard grammatical téxvn of Dionysius Thrax. In several points, 
however, it differs so decidedly that it forms noteworthy document. 
The first point of difference is in the number of parts of speech. On 
this point the practice of the Greek grammarians varied widely. The 
pioneers in grammatical study—men like Protagoras and Prodicus— 
contented themselves with example and suggestion, and may be said 
to have invented no technical terms. Plato uses the terms évoua and 
pjua, but hardly in the technical sense. His interest is in logic not in 
grammar. It is not until Aristotle, or at least the [lepi épunveias of the 
Aristotelian corpus whether it be genuine or not, that the analysis of 
the sentence is begun; évoua and pjya are defined and used as terms in 
the grammarian’s vocabulary. Aristotle also used otvéeoyuos and &pApov 
though with meanings different from the ones given by the gramma- 
rians of a later time.! 

These four parts of speech were increased to five by the Stoics: 
dvoua (noun proper), tpognyopia (noun appellative), pjua (verb), civ- 
deoyos (conjunction), &pOpor (article). This list was soon increased, 
probably by the Stoics or the Pergamene grammarians who had Stoic 
affiliations by the addition of four more: avTwvupia (pronoun), weTox7 
(participle), érippnua (adverb), and mpd$eots (preposition). Such a list 
of nine parts is presented by the treatise [epi DoXorkiopod improperly 
ascribed to Herodian (Nauck, Lex. Vind., pp. 294-312). Barwick? has 
shown that this document is of Stoic provenience and, like some of the 
Latin grammarians, is closer to the original Stoic réxvn repli dwr7js than 
the work of Dionysius Thrax. Dionysius, the pupil of Aristarchus, fol- 
lowed his master* in admitting only eight parts, reducing the number 


1 Svoua, pjua, and oivdeouos are mentioned in the lost réxvns Oeodéexrou cvvaywyn (frag. 
127) cited by Dionysius Halicarnassensis and Quintilian. The disputed twentieth chap- 
ter of the Poetics gives dvoua, pjua, sbvéeouos, and &p@por. 


2 Remmius Palaemon, Philologus, XV (1922), 97. 3 Quint. i. 4. 20. 
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nine by making mpoonyopia one of a number of subdivisions of dvoya. 
To this change Dionysius seems to allude when after enumerating the 
eight parts of speech he adds: 7) yap mpoonyopia ws eldos 7 dvduartt 
broBéBAntra. The lines were then drawn in Aristarchus’ day between 
the Stoic-Pergamene list of nine and Aristarchus’ eight. 

Other classifications were tried: a scholium on Dionysius Thrax’ aft- 
er mentioning the list of nine records the existence of a group of ten 
made by the addition of adapéudaros (infinitive) ; an eleventh part was 
oxeT\caorikov (interjection) taken from the adverb and raised to the 
dignity of a separate part of speech. The number eleven was gained 
in another way by making a separate class of possessive pronouns.® 
These later and larger lists, however, never attained a general accept- 
ance. The weight of the authority of the great Alexandrian scholar se- 
cured a permanency for his classification, and the Aristarchian eight 
are accepted in all the versions of grammar hitherto known to us from 
antiquity or the Middle Ages with the sole exception of pseudo-Herodi- 
an. The number eight was so well fixed that when the Roman gram- 
marians took over the Greek system in toto, even to a translation of the 
technical terms and definitions, and found themselves in possession of 
only seven parts because Latin lacked the article, they added the inter- 
jection in order to adhere to the canonical number eight. One might 
have expected that because of the strong affinity of Roman grammar 
to Stoic doctrine they would have chosen tpognyopia as the eighth part. 
Apparently the Arisiarchian classification had all but suppressed the 
Stoic in the Greek 7éxvar from which the Roman grammarians derived 
their doctrine. Traces of the ninefold classification are the pseudo-He- 
rodian, De Soloecismo mentioned above, and a use of rpoonyopia in the 
Stoic sense by Sextus Empiricus (Adv. math. i. 133). Our papyrus also 
contains nine parts. The ninth part is tpounyopia separated from the 
“noun proper” in Stoic fashion. It therefore joins pseudo-Herodian as 
a derivative of tie Stoic réxvy epi dwr7js. Another variation may be 
mentioned, which is of lesser importance, but still shows the trace of a 
different mind working on the problems of classifying the phenomena 
of language. Dionysius and all his successors treat the parts of speech 
in the following order: noun, verb, participle, article, pronoun, prepo- 

*Scholia in Dion. Thrac. Art. Gram., p. 520. 1. 23 (Hilgard). 

5 Ibid., p. 356, 1. 19. 
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sition, adverb, conjunction. The order arose naturally, putting first 
the two original, and most essential, parts of speech, then adding the 
participle which resembled both the noun and the verb, then giving 
the other inflected forms, followed by the uninflected. Our papyrus 
places first forms which are declined, then gives verb and the unin- 
flected parts. P. Amh. ii. 21 gives the same order when mentioning the 
ninefold classification. 

The third point in which the papyrus differs from the orthodox tra- 
dition is in the use of avrovouacia as the term for pronoun instead of 
the usual dvtwrupia. This gives the clue to the authorship of the frag- 
ment. Apollonius Dyscolus (De pron., p. 4, 1. 18 [Schneider et Uhlig]) 
tells us that oi rept Kouavér preferred the term évTwvouacia because it 
was formed from évoua whereas dvTwvupia was derived from the Aeolic 
form évuya. The fragment then belongs in the tradition of Comanus 
and represents his objection to Aristarchus’ use of dvtwyvyia; whether 
it actually goes back to Comanus himself must await further discus- 
sion of his activities. 

Our previous knowledge of Comanus has been derived from scholia 
and grammatical notices. He is mentioned three times in Apollonius 
Dyscolus, once in the passage cited above objecting to the form avtw- 
vupia, once for an interpretation of Jliad v. 64, and once for an explana- 
tion of the form xara (from xaieita). He appears once in the Etymologi- 
cum magnum with an etymology of épyaéa(yiv); once in the scholium 
on Hesiod’s Works and Days (97) in which he gives the correct ex- 
planation as against Aristarchus; once in criticism of the poet for ex- 
cessive praise of Odysseus (Eustathius on A 313); and nine times in 
the lexica, scholia, and Eustathius with definitions end etymologies 
(List in Sengebusch Diss. Homer., 1, 59, lacking Didy. on N 137). We 
have also three notices of a work of Aristarchus entitled 7a rpds Kouavov 
dealing with textual variants. To these may be added an obiter dictum 
of the Hesiodic scholiast that he was chief butler to the king (of 
Egypt?). His name appears in the manuscripts as Kwuavés, Kouavos, 
and Kayavés also as proparoxytone. 

From these meager notices it is possible to reconstruct something of 
Comanus ’ literary activity. He obviously wrote extensively on Homer, 
probably with especial reference to etymology. There was also prob- 
ably a commentary on Hesiod, and another from which the definition 
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of épyaéa was derived. To this list we may now safely add either a 
mepi ypaumarixns somewhat in the style of Dionysius Thrax, from 
which our present fragment is derived, or a discussion of the parts of 
speech. 

His work on Homer brought him into collision with his contempo- 
rary, the great Homeric critic Aristarchus, who wrote a controversial 
treatise in reply. It is also almost certain that the grammatical frag- 
ment under discussion arose from the rivalry between the two scholars. 
Aristarchus is generally credited with fixing the eight parts of speech 
which later became canonical. Comanus’ list preserves the earlier 
ninefold division which was the product of the Pergamene school, with 
his own peculiar substitution of avtovouacia for avTwrupia. Or, if it 
be assumed, as may be, that Aristarchus was the first to increase the 
number of parts from five to eight, the list of Comanus is to be re- 
garded as an attempt to improve on the Aristarchian classification. I 
strongly favor the first alternative, but in either case we have a gram- 
matical controversy between Aristarchus and Comanus. It might also 
be added that the persistence of the ninefold classification into the 
first century of our era as a school exercise testifies to a vitality in the 
Comanus tradition which we should hardly have suspected from the 
scholiastic notices. 

The fragment, taken together with our previous knowledge of Co- 
manus, gives us a very definite picture of his literary and philosophical 
affiliations. His use of the term dvrovouacia, through dislike of the 
Aeolic form évTwvupia, points to a vigorous interest in maintaining the 
purity of the Attic tongue. The only other use of it that I have noticed 
is in Dionysius Halicarnassensis, the leading exponent of “Atticism.” 
It is well known that the Atticist movement was rooted in Stoic lin- 
guistics. Distinct Stoic leaning is also seen in the use of tpoonyopia as 
a part of speech, for this was one of the Stoic five parts. 

Though no one has connected the grammarian Comanus with the 
statesman of the same name mentioned by Polybius,® it seems prob- 
able, that they are one. The literary Comanus was a contemporary of 
Aristarchus. The latter was active during the reign of Ptolemy Philom- 
etor and acted as tutor to the king’s son who succeeded his father as 


6 xxviii. 16. 1; xxxi. 27. 2; xxxii. 1. 1. 
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Ptolemy Eupator and had a brief reign; he also taught Philometor’s 
younger brother, known later as Euergetes II or Physcon. Rivalry be- 
tween the reigning Philometor and his younger brother began early. 
When Antiochus invaded Egypt and captured Philometor, the Alex- 
andrians set up Physcon as king. Polybius mentions a Comanus as one ~ 
of Physcon’s councilors. Later Comanus was an ambassador with 
Physcon to Rome, requesting Roman support for his claim to Cyprus 
as well as Cyrenaica, which he already held by agreement with his 
brother. These are the only references in history to Comanus, but 
they mark him as a high official at the court of Physcon. As the liter- 
ary Comanus was apxvowvoxdos Tod Bagidéws, it seems possible to iden- 
tify him with the courtier of Physcon. If so the feud between Aris- 
tarchus and Comanus becomes political as well as literary. Aristarchus 
was the favored scholar by Philometor, Comanus the councilor of 
Physcon, and head of a rival school. When Philometor died in 146, 
Physcon murdered the young Ptolemy Eupator, married Cleopatra, 
the widow of Philometor and mother of the murdered prince, and be- 
came undisputed ruler of Egypt. There followed a persecution of the 
intelligentsia of Alexandria’ during which Aristarchus fled to Cyprus 
and starved himself to death. In this persecution we may see the hand 
of Comanus at work against his rival scholars. 

We may now turn to the question whether the papyrus fragment 
represents an original treatise by Comanus or an abridgment. The 
latter seems more probable. The lack of proportion in the papyrus— 
two and a half lines devoted to the verb, seventeen to the adverb— 
suggests that the present form is due to an unskilful excerptor, possibly 
the half-educated student who made this copy. 

A parallel may be found in the papyrus P. Lond 126 which is en- 
titled T pidwvos réxvn ypauparixy but is obviously a condensation of the 
original, or perhaps a compilation from several monographs of Trypho. 
Barwick thinks the first statement of grammatical principles in the 
form of a textbook was made by the Pergamene school, and that Dio- 
nysius merely borrowed the framework altering it where necessary in 
order to present the views of Aristarchus; in particular he began the 


7 Athen. iv. 184b. 
8 Remmius Palaemon, pp. 230, 242. 
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practice of putting Formenlehre into the discussion of the parts of 
speech, a practice developed to great length by later grammarians. If 
this is so, our papyrus represents a form of zepi ypauparckys older than 
that of Dionysius Thrax, and the lack of the extensive discussion of 
“forms”’ that is found in Dionysius, e.g., the classification of verbs into 
conjugations, would be due not to omission by the excerptor but to 
the fact that we have here an older system of grammar which did not 
include such treatment. In any case there is little doubt that our 
papyrus represents a tradition going back ultimately to Comanus, and 
testifying to a once bitter rivalry between two Alexandrian scholars. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 














THE ORIGIN OF THE SYLLOGISM AGAIN 


By Pau. SHOREY 


HE main point of my paper on “The Origin of the Syllogism”! 
|= what I may call the discovery and the illustration of a very 
real and close philosophic analogy between Phaedo 100 ff. and 
the Aristotelian syllogism. Incidentally and by way of introduction I 
pointed out that many virtual and some almost explicit syllogisms can 
be found in Plato’s writings, which some later Platonists uncritically 
took as proof that Plato had anticipated the theory of the syllogism. 
I also discussed the whole question of the place of diaeresis in Plato’s 
philosophy and Aristotle’s attitude toward it,? and the difficult and 
subtle problem of distinguishing a logic of intension from a logic of 
extension.® 
M. Emile de Strycker has written two papers on Le syllogisme chez 
Platon‘ in which with the aid of Mr. Edouard des Places’ exhaustive 
studies of certain particles he multiplies (pp. 219 ff.) my obvious and 
intentionally abbreviated introductory examples and controverts, or 
rather seems to controvert, my main conclusion.® 
I will touch lightly on a slight captiousness in his criticism of my 
arguments, which I am not quite generous enough to preemaem, though 
I attribute it partly to an imperfect understanding of my English. 
I cannot otherwise account for his seeming to treat® as an error of my 
own a conceivable wrong inference from a phrase of Themistius which I 


1 Supra, XIX, 1-19. 

2 Cf. op. cit. pp. 2-5; Unity (of Plato’s Thought), pp. 50-51; WPS (my What Plato 
Said), pp. 294-95 and Index. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 12 ff. 


4 Revue néo-scolastique de philosophie, February, 1932, pp. 42-56; ibid., Mai, 1932, 
pp. 218-39. 


5 Much of his paper is an elaboration of what my first page took for granted in two 
sentences: ‘Plato of course has the word ovAdoyifeo8ar but not quite in the Aristotelian 
sense.” Cf. Strycker, pp. 225-26 ff. Again, ‘‘Alcinous, for example, gives specific in- 
stances for each one of the three figures. The more critical recognize that this was re- 
served for Aristotle.”” Cf. Strycker, pp. 224, 229. 

+P. 58. 
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mentioned only in order to forestall and disclaim it.’ In any case, the 
object of this discussion is not controversy except in so far as that is 
unavoidably involved in the explanation and defense of my paper 
which evidently suggested M. de Strycker’s articles. 

The first argument of M. de Strycker against my thesis is a criticism 
of the statement which he attributes to me, that the divisions of the 
Sophist and Politicus are of little or no importance in Plato’s thought.’ 
The matter is not really relevant, for my main argument is indepen- 
dent of this incidental consideration. But the criticism is typical and 
well worth clearing up. Whenever I try to say that something in Plato 
is not meant quite as seriously as some interpreters have taken it, cri- 
tics pounce upon my strongest expression, isolate and exaggerate 
it in their own language, and accuse me of representing Plato as an 
insincere juggler of words who plays fast and loose with fundamental 
opinions to the disconcerting of his readers. Mr. H. J. Paton, for ex- 
ample, sternly rebukes me for a statement in my Idea of Good in Plato’s 
“Republic” thus: “It is surely a strange reading of the character of 
Plato as a seeker after truth to maintain that in the very heart of his 
greatest work and at the very core of the problem of knowledge he 
should disturb and confuse those who are seeking to understand his 
doctrine with a little wholly uncalled-for ‘playfulness.’ ”’® In my 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, pages 50-51, I said that ‘Plato obviously 
is amusing himself by playing with the method”’ and added that the 
elaboration of diaeresis as a method of definition is not followed up in 
the Philebus, Timaeus, or Laws. M. de Strycker (p. 231) ambiguously 
represents me as saying ‘‘Aussi bien n’en retrouve-t-on plus trace dans 


7 Op. cit.,p.1; Strycker, p. 53. His statement (p. 49) that Philoponos, whom I quote 
as saying that Plato does not call diaeresis demonstration, is wrong, since Plato him- 
self employs drddeéis of the diaeresis several times in the Poltticus, is inexact. In none 
of the passages cited, 269 C 2, 273 E 5, 277 A 2, 277 B 6, does arddecécs mean demon- 
stration or is it used of the process of diaeresis as such. A more careful rereading of the 
passages or a consultation of Apelt’s translation will, I am sure, convince M. de Stry- 
cker of this. Lastly I may add that his rejection (p. 228) of Lutoslawski’s misuse of 
peoov, Phileb. 17 A 3, is distinctly anticipated in my paper, p. 5, where the point is 
illustrated by quotations from Bacon, Emerson, Sir James Mackintosh, and Mill. Cf. 
already my De Platonis Idearum doctrina (Miinchen, 1884), p. 32; Classical Philology, 
XXIII (October, 1928), p. 347; WPS, p. 624. 

8 Strycker, pp. 231-32 


® Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1922, p. 69. 
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le Philébe, le Timée et les Lois.’ I should not object to this way of 
quoting me if he did not give the impression on page 234 that he is re- 
futing me by showing that diaeresis is used for other purposes in the 
Laws. Why not? My statement was that it is not used as a formal 
method of definition: ‘‘A very different thing is the broader use of the 
method for the avoidance of eristic equivocation and the correction of 
hasty generalization or inarticulate empiricism, etc.’’ (Unity, p. 51). 

There is surely nothing paradoxical or dishonoring to Plato in the 
recognition that there are many things in his writings which he ex- 
plicitly or by the suggestions of his style'' warns us not to take too 
literally or too seriously,” and that we shall not understand him if we 
disregard the warning.!* Among these obviously is not the logical 
principle of diaeresis but the oversystematic and playfully pedantic 
elaboration of it in the Sophist and Politicus.'4 Plato was of course in- 
terested in that too or he would not have written those dialogues, and, 
as often happens to a teacher, his pupils, including even Aristotle, 
took it more seriously than he did. But it remains true that the essen- 
tial point of diaeresis is the bringing out of relevant and helpful dis- 
tinctions and that this is the chief use made of it in other dialogues.'® 
The occasional traces found elsewhere of more systematic divisions, 
though they are not quite equivalent to the ponderous elaborations of 
the Sophist and Politicus, may be used to prove what the author of 
the Unity of Plato’s Thought is not likely to deny, that Plato did not 
first ‘“discover” the method in the Sophist.® M. de Strycker (p. 231) 


10 Cf. also p. 232: ‘‘De plus il n’est pas vrai que les ceuvres postérieures au Politique 
ne portent plus trace da la draipeots.’’ Cf. p. 234: ‘Aussi ne peut-on légitimement en 
conclure que Platon dans ses derniers dialogues a abandonné la é:aipeots’’; p. 235, 
“Nous croyons avoir ainsi refuté l’argumentation de Shorey.” 

1 Cf., e.g., his use of such words as macco¢gos, peyadorpeT ds, yevvaios, tva n, kouds, 
dugioBnretv, mavrddamos, movxidos, é\eyxtiKds, and many others. 


XCf.,e.g., Unity, pp. 13 and 50; WPS, Index, s.v. ‘Jest and Earnest,”’ and esp. p. 553. 
13Cf. WPS, pp. 191, 343; Symp. 191 A; Tim. 71D, 76 E. Cf. Origin of Syl., p. 6, 


n. 4, on the use of dogadjs in Phaedo 100 C-105, where the humor is completely missed 
by Hartmann’s ‘‘Gewissheit der Grundlegung”’ (Platos Logik des Seins, p. 249). 


4 Cf. WPS, pp. 295 and 308. Many interpreters miss the humor here as they do in 
Theaet. 152-53 (cf. WPS, pp. 272, 279, 574, with Stenzel, Dialektik, pp. 35-36) and in 
Gorg. 473 E-474 A (cf. WPS, pp. 140 and 504). 


18 This M. de Strycker, p. 232, calls my second argument. 
16 Cf. Unity, p. 51. 
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thinks that Stenzel has proved that the divisions in the Gorgias are of 
a different character. But he uses against me (p. 232), without recog- 
nizing that I had said it, my own almost unqualified identification of 
the method of the Phaedrus with that of the Sophist, Politicus, and 
Philebus." But, as I have said, this is a side-issue. 

More to the point is M. de Strycker’s objection (pp. 235-36) that 
my contention that division does not yield a true syllogism proves 
nothing because I selected an example favorable to my thesis, while 
there are other cases where a perfectly good syllogism can be extracted 
from Platonic divisions. There is danger of logomachy here. I do not 
deny that division or any other logical procedure might in the asso- 
ciation of ideas suggest the syllogism.'® I was merely repeating and 
confirming Aristotle’s own argument which M. de Strycker repeats 
after me together with my exposition of the reasons why Aristotle 
was so jealous of the rival method of division. The real issue here, if 
there is any real issue, is M. de Strycker’s statement that division else- 
where does yield a good syllogism. He instances Politicus 258 D 4 ff. 
where he finds the syllogism ‘“Tout art ordonnateur [réxvn émtraxriKn] 
est un art théorique [réxvn yuworixy]. Or l’art du gouvernement réxvn 
Baowdtxn] est un art ordonnateur. Donc l’art du gouvernement est 


un art théorique.’ On this it is to be noted (1) that M. de Strycker 
does not find the syllogism there but extracts it from two or three 
pages of reasoning. The question is not whether here or elsewhere two 
or three pages of argument may not be shown to involve a syllogism 
but whether a syllogism can be found in a formal table of divisions— 
plucked from Porphyry’s logical tree so to speak. (2) M. de Strycker’s 


17 Cf, ibid., n. 357; WPS, p. 604. This resemblance is sufficient to refute the notion 
that the Sophist and Politicus mark a new discovery and a revolution in Plato’s thought. 
The difference in tone and treatment of the method in the Sophist and Politicus 
persists. M. de Strycker is in error wher. he says (p. 232) that the method of diaeresis 
“est expressément donnée, de méme que dans le Sophiste et le Politique, comme une 
méthode de définition” (265 D 4). If he will re-read the passage he will see that it is the 
els play Te dav cvvopdvra ayer, etc., that enables a writer or speaker to define the sub- 
ject of his teaching (cf. also Phaedr. 263 D 2; Laws. 965 C). But the kar’ el5n d:aréuvew 
is distinguished as a érepoy eldos and is not treated as a formal method of definition 
except in so far as it aids in the recognition of unity. There was no occasion to treat it 
so in the Phaedrus. 


18 Op. cit., p. 6: ‘‘That is of course possible. But we want something more than a 
bare possibility.” 


19 Revue néo-scolastique, XXXIV (1932), 236. 
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syllogism is in fact not there. That is, it is not Plato’s syllogism but 
his own. Plato does not conclude that the royal art is yyworixn because 
it iséweraxrixyn. He first argues that it is yyworixn (259 C) because the 
king works with his mind not his body. He then proceeds to divide 
yrwotikn into Kpirixy (259 D-261 A 10) and émraxrixy, assigning the 
king his place in éruraxrixn which he subdivides again by use of the 
coinage avremttaxtixyn (260 D—-E 6). Nowhere does he argue that the 
royal art is yyworixn because it is émuraxrixn. M. de Strycker gets his 
syllogism by the process described and rejected as hopelessly unplausi- 
ble in my paper,” that is, by reversing the course of the division and 
going backward up stream or up the tree. The royal art is airemirak- 
7ikn, his syllogism would run, therefore émiraxrixy, therefore yrwortKn. 
But Plato, I repeat, starts from the assumption or the proof by com- 
mon-sense argument that the royal art is yrworikn and subdivides 
yvworixn not to prove what he has already assumed but only in order to 
locate the royal art more exactly for the purposes of the definition. 
M. de Strycker’s syllogism, then, does not differ from any other syl- 
logism forced upon the diaeresis by the same method of reversal. 
But I waste words. For M. de Strycker himself admits that “la ques- 
tion n’est pas 1a” (p. 236) because “‘la division est chez Platon un 
méthode de definition” (p. 232). To this I can only reply, “‘A qui le 
dites-vous?’’®! Coming at last to the real issue, the Phaedo passage, I 
discover to my surprise after all this somewhat captious criticism that 
M. de Strycker thinks my interpretation differs but slightly from his.” 
He refers to my argument (op. cit., p. 12), based on Mill, Taine, and 
James, that this is a world of stable relations between certain things, 
qualities, or ideas which experience presents as coupled, and he notes 
(p. 237) my use of the coincidence of Aristotle’s émipéper with Plato 
in illustration of the point.?? But as he proceeds he again emphasizes 
his differences with me and shows a strange reluctance to recognize the 


20 Pp. 4. “‘Though the logical tree of subdivision presents concepts that stand in the 
relation of whole and part as in a syllogism, the actual formula of the syllogism is very 
awkwardly extracted from it, and there is no evidence that Aristotle proceeded in this 
way,” etc. On p. 5 (ibid.) this is confusedly expressed, but no reader of the entire con- 
text need be misled. 

21 Cf. op. cit., p. 3 and p. 5, n. 1; Unity, p. 50; WPS, pp. 294, 309. 

22 P, 237: ‘Au fond cette interprétation ne différe pas beaucoup de la nétre.”’ 

3 Op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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originality of my discovery or the extent of the indebtedness in prin- 
ciple and in detail of his articles to my paper. He wishes to insist on 
the relation of whole and part (p. 237) as the basic conception of the 
Aristotelian syllogism, ignoring the fact that I emphasized it quite 
sufficiently.24 Diaeresis, he again says, involves the relation of whole 
and part, and again forgets that I said it. The communion of kinds 
in Sophist 251 A 5 ff. he thinks is a later development of Plato’s philos- 
ophy that may have helped to suggest the syllogism to Aristotle. In 
this he disregards the a\AnAwv Kowwvria of Republic 476 which the inter- 
preters of Plato still persistently ignore or evade.”® And in plausible 
opposition to all extreme views he concludes (p. 237): “‘C’est sous cette 
forme modérée que, avec Ross et Stenzel nous pouvons considérer 
la division dialectique comme la préparation du syllogisme.”’ 

Again we are in danger of lapsing into logomachy. Just when and 
how the idea of the syllogism flashed upon Aristotle’s mind and how 
far the method of diaeresis may have suggested it by some association 
of ideas we can, of course, never know, as I freely admitted. What my 
paper proved is that the causal reasoning of the Phaedo is the closest 
real analogy to the Aristotelian syllogism in Plato, and that, as Aris- 
totle knew the Phaedo intimately, this creates a presumption. That 
was a discovery and a demonstration. It has not yet attracted atten- 
tion, perhaps because thinking the reasoning self-evident I neglected 
to distribute reprints for reviews. But apart from one or two slips of 
the pen and careless expressions, which do not affect the main thesis, 
the argument is in fact a demonstration, and I find it hard to under- 
stand M. de Strycker’s treatment of it.” 

24 Ibid., p. 13: ‘Aristotle usually thought of the terms of the syllogism as in the rela- 
tion of whole and part, etc.’’ Cf. Unity, p. 52. 

% Op. cit., p. 4. 

2% Cf. Unity, n. 244, and my note on Loeb Rep. 476. 


27 Cf., e.g., p. 235: ‘‘Nous croyons avoir ainsi réfuté l’argumentation de Shorey’; 
p. 236: ‘‘L’objection de Shorey porte donc a faux; elle ne s’oppose pas A la thése qu’elle 
veut réfuter’’—the conclusion of his misinterpretation of Polit. 258 D 4 ff. (cf. supra, 
p. 202); p. 236: “Et toutes les objections que Shorey a élevées contre elle se sont révé- 
lées sans fondement.”’ 

I do not write in order to start a polemic or a logomachy. But if there is to be any 
further discussion I ask M. de Strycker to admit explicitly or deny with reasons the 
specific errors in his interpretations of Platonic texts which I have here pointed out and 
on which his ‘‘refutation’’ mainly depends. 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


MENANDER PERICIROMENE 160-84 


The assignment of Periciromene 171 ff. has long been a disputed point and 
has received considerable discussion. (E.g., Hans Sauer, De circumtonsae 
Menandreae argumento [Berlin, 1912], pp. 25 ff. He approves the assignment 
to Doris.) Editors now usually assign these lines to Doris, holding that Davus 
exits verse 163. (So Kérte [1912], Sudhaus [1914], van Leeuwen [1919], Jensen 
[1929].) There is a serious objection, however, to assigning these lines to any 
woman, since verse 172 contains an oath by Apollo. A scholium upon Aris- 
tophanes (ad Lys. 917) states that the oath by Apollo is not a woman’s oath, 
and actual evidence corroborates this statement.! 

In defense of the assignment to Doris, it is stated that the monologue of 
Moschio which reports the off-stage action (vss. 276 ff.) proves that Davus 
exits verse 163. (Kérte refers to ‘‘v. 267 sqq.’”’—? perhaps a misprint for “v. 
276 sqq.””) The chronology of off-stage action, however, is notoriously loose 
in New Comedy.? In my opinion, verses 276 ff. (especially 290-96) require 
only that Davus leave the stage well before Moschio’s entrance, and this 
Davus certainly does in any interpretation (cf. 207). (Note the lacuna after 
vs. 216, which, according to Jensen [Praefatio, p. xxxvi], contains the end of 
the second act and the beginning of the third.) It causes no more difficulty, in 
my opinion, to assume that Davus remains on stage verse 163 than to assume 
that he is the one who answers the door verse 183. (Cf. Jensen, p. xxxv n.; 
Wilamowitz, Gnomon, V [1929], 467; Korte, B. Ph. W., L [1930], 841.) 

If Davus remains on stage verses 163 ff., he does so in spite of his master’s 
order (vss. 160 f.) and without offering any excuse for his action. Two con- 
siderations are here involved: the fact that a slave disobeys his master’s com- 


1Cf. F. Warren Wright, Studies in Menander (Princeton University dissertation, 
1911), pp. 17 f., who notices Periciromene 172 and raises the foregoing objection to as- 
signing the lines to a woman. He points out the exception that women posing as men 
swear by Apollo (cf. especially Aristophanes Ec. 155 ff.). This fact strengthens the as- 
sumption that it is exclusively a man’s oath. Cf. also E. Ziebarth in Pauly-Wissowa, 
V, 2076 ff., and De jurejurando in jure Graeco quaest. (Géttingen, 1892), pp. 11 f., who 
says that Aristophanes Ran. 508 is not a valid exception, holding that the servant of 
Persephone is probably a man. He points out that, even in antiquity, there was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the servant was a man or a woman (cf. schol. ad Ran. 503, 
512, 534). 

2 Cf. Plautus Bac. 374 (Menander, but cf. E. Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, p. 
153; opposed by G. Jachmann, Plautinisches und Attisches, p. 76 n.). For a general discus- 
sion of the matter, cf. C. C. Conrad, The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman 
Comedy (University of Chicago dissertation, 1915), pp. 19 ff. 
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mand, and the fact that although the lines of Moschio appear to motivate the 
retirement of both himself and his slave, the latter remains on stage. This 
second consideration we may term an abandoned exit motivation. With re- 
spect to both of these considerations, parallel passages can be cited, although 
several of the pertinent passages in Plautus and Terence have been attacked 
by students of contamination and of the originality of the Roman poets. For- 
tunately, there is a passage in Euripides, Andromache 876 ff., which appears 
to be precisely parallel except that, here, it is a nurse who orders her young 
mistress off the stage. Later in the Periciromene, Moschio (294-96) relates 
that Davus disobeyed another order. Elsewhere in New Comedy, slaves show 
little respect for their masters’ orders to leave the stage. (Cf. Epid. 305 ff.; 
Mer. 816 ff.; and Leo, Plautinische Forschungen?, pp. 120f.) An abandoned 
exit motivation is found in the following passages: Stich. 150 ff. (Menander, 
but ef. Fraenkel, Plautinisches im Plautus, pp. 281 ff.); And. 171 ff., ef. Donatus 
ad 14 and ad 173.1 (possibly Menander, but ef. Clifford, Class. Jour., XX VI 
[1931], 613 f.); Hec. 314, 358 ff. (Apollodorus. For the tense, ef. Cis. 773); 
Adel. 435 ff. (Menander) ; Cis. 531 ff. (Menander) ; Aul. 802 ff. (?? Menander) ; 
Poe. 194 ff. (?? Menander, but cf. Fraenkel, op. cit., pp. 270 f.). There may be 
other examples, but these are sufficient to prove that Davus’ remaining on 
stage at verses 163 ff. is not objectionable from the standpoint of established 
dramatic technique. 

In my opinion, the wording of verses 183 f. proves that Davus must remain 
on stage at verse 183. If Sosia actually knocks upon the door (vs. 182), and 
Davus appears from the door of the house, then Davus’ question—ro? ¢é[plet; 
(vs. 183)—is scarcely intelligible, and Sosia’s question—évredOev ef; (vs. 184) 
—is flat and pointless. But if Davus is on stage all the time, and if he steps 
out from his retreat (cf. vs. 178) when Sosia starts toward the door, and halts 
Sosia with his impudent questions, then vot dé[p]ec; is perfectly natural, and 
Sosia’s question—évrediev ef;—is quite to the point. For such dramatic ac- 
tion ef. Asin. 381 ff., Mil. 1296 ff., Most. 445 f., Pseud. 604 ff., 1136 ff. 

I conclude, therefore, that there is no legitimate objection to assigning 
Periciromene 171 ff. to Davus (so Allinson [1921]), along with the other im- 
mediately following speeches usually assigned to Doris, while there are two 
cogent reasons in favor of assigning the lines to him: the oath by Apollo 
should be spoken by a man, and the Greek of verses 183 f. is more natural and 
significant if Davus appears not from the door of the house after Sosia has 
knocked, but from his place of concealment on stage (ef. vs. 178) probably be- 
fore Sosia knocks.’ 

Puitip Harsh 
University OF CHICAGO 


3 The uncertain nota personae (an omega preceded by a single letter no longer dis- 
cernible) after vs. 187 cannot, it seems to me, affect the assignment of vss. 171 ff. If the 
—Q stands for =Q, and so refers to Sosia (for variation in the letters used, cf. 331, 411, 
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A NOTE ON ARISTOPHANES’ BIRDS 507 


In seeking to elucidate this line we must first note the réle of Euelpides. 
He is the clown, turning to humorous account the pseudo-historical sketches 
of bird-lore provided by Peisthetairos. As W. C. Green! says, his “explana- 
tions are not meant to be true,”’ and so in seeking an interpretation of Euel- 
pides’ remarks, we need not be hampered by a too conscientious reference to 
the lines which prompted them. Furthermore, we must recognize that it is 
highly probable, if not actually certain, that the “saying” introduced in E’s 
comic interjection was one well known to the audience; otherwise the joke 
would fall flat; its brevity also suggests this (cf. 476). There is little doubt of 
its intentional obscenity, as the scholiast recognizes, but we cannot follow 
van Leeuwen? in the view that the quip is nothing more. There must be some- 
thing more. What is it? 

The key lies surely in the word Ywdoi. Here the scholia offer little light. 
Except for the reference to the sensus obscoenus and the obvious statement 
that there were many “circumcised” among the Egyptians, there is the rather 
obvious guess (?) that this was part of a proverb in vogue among the Phoeni- 
cians which stood for rod xéxxvyos KpafovTos Ta Tedia Oepifouev. But would the 
Phoenicians call one another Ywdoi or its equivalent? Did they? I do not 
know, but, taking the Hebrews as typical of the circumcising races, one is 
irresistibly reminded of such phrases as “To your tents, O Israel,” and of the 
fact that in no case did the circumcising races address one another in the way 
the proverb is supposed to instance. Their own circumcision is taken for 
granted and is an honorable mark; it is only when speaking contemptuously- 
of the gentes that the rite is hinted at (e.g., I Sam. 14:6; II Sam. 1:20 et pas- 
sim). Thus we may conclude that the proverb was used by the Athenians, not 
by the circumcised themselves. Professor B. H. Kennedy’ is struck by the re- 
semblance of this proverb to one quoted by Suidas: Oipate, Kapes, otk é7’ 
’AvOeornpca and explained by the lexicographer as a dismissal formula to slaves 
after their participation in that festival (cf. Miss Harrison, Proleg., p. 35 and 
footnote). Might not this be another such formula, but addressed to the 
Jews? I suggest that it is, and that its use was associated with a festival which 
no Jew could (or would, if he might) attend. Miss Harrison (op. cit., pp. 151 
ff.), discussing the Eleusinian mysteries, describes the purificatory rite of the 
sixteenth of Boedromion, which involved driving a pig down to the sea and 


and 419), it appears to be a mistake, and as such it is easily paralleled (Epit. 53, 152; 
ef. Jensen, p. xiii). If it stands for AQ, and so refers to Doris (so Sudhaus [1914]; 
Schwartz, Hermes, LXIV [1929], 9), and if it is not a mistake, then vss. 187 f. must be 
her first words in the scene which begins at vss. 164 ff. (so Allinson [1921]). 


1 Birds. Pitt Press, 1886. 
2 Aves (Leyden, 1901), p. 85. 
3 Birds. London: Macmillan, 1874. 
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bathing with it (cf. Acharn. 20; Frogs 21). ‘The day was called in popular 
parlance {italics mine] &X\aée piorac.’’ It was on just such a day that the proverb 
in question might arise—adade pborar—xoxkv, Pwrol mediovde, both “popular 
parlance”: “To the sea, ye mystics, and you, hi, you circumcised, to the 
land!” 

The direct evidence for the presence of Jews among the slave population of 
Athens is comparatively slight, as might be expected, but there can be little 
doubt that they were there (cf. MacGregor’s translation, Birds and Frogs [Ar- 
nold, 1927], where “Jew” is correct, but ‘‘they cry’ not so). They would be 
particular objects of ridicule especially in the crude atmosphere of Attic 
comedy (see also Joel 3:6 for Phoenician traffic in Judahite slaves; Ottley, 
A Short History of the Hebrews [Cambridge University Press, 1924], p. 242; 
Robertson-Smith in Encyc. Brit. [11th ed.], XV, 429). 


C. H. STEARN 
McMaster UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


NOTE ON CICERO ATT. xvi. 5. 15 


Male eum credo intellexisse, si quisquam male intellegit, potius nihil intel- 
lexisse. 

The interpretation of Tyrrell and Purser (2d ed.; vi. 47), rejecting all emen- 
dations and other explanations, is obviously right: “If it be possible to speak 
of a man’s apprehending a thing wrongly.’’ The quip may have occurred to 


Cicero independently, or he may have derived it from Plato (?) Ale. ii. 147 C, 
“We cannot suppose that Homer, the most divine and wisest of poets, was 
unaware that it is not possible to know badly.’’ The subtlety is characteristi- 
cally Platonic. Cf. Laws 627 B and my What Plato Said, pages 359 and 624. 


PAUL SHOREY 


NONNOS AND THESPIS 


He pv ev Ouperpow av}p ebpvOpos deicer 
*Aoviov Kaddporo xéwv "lopunviov hxw 
h vaérats Mapaéé:vos: 
—Nonnos Dionysiaca xii. 150-52 [ed. A. Lupwicx] 


Ludwich has here emended 4 vaérys of LP and 4 vaérns of FQ, with small 
success, I think, although apparently he is more conservative in following the 
chief manuscripts (of which L is the most important and P its best apograph) 
than the previous editors, Graefe, Marcellus, and Kéchly, who accept the 
emendation of Cunaeus in reading évvaérns. The latter reading brings the 
word into apposition with avjp ebpv@uos and makes excellent sense, if we take 
né as an exclamation in line 150. Nonnos uses the compound form of this noun 
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elsewhere, as in the évvaérnpos of ix. 169. Moreover, Ludwich’s # vaérats is 
rather flatter than usual, even for Nonnos; and it lacks the év we might ex- 
pect, if we are to translate in accordance with his reading, “or among the 
dwellers of Marathon.”’ 

Marcellus (Didot ed. of Nonnos [1856], notes on p. 45) believed there is an 
allusion here to Thespis, the tragic poet, and the reference to the tragic stage 
as well as to Marathon, which is near the traditional home of Thespis,! seems to 
strengthen his assertion. Another consideration arises from the strong possi- 
bility that Icaria,? as well as other Attic villages, was the seat of rustic plays 
in honor of Dionysos in the time of Thespis. Nonnos is well acquainted with 
the local Attic story of Icarios, to whom Dionysos taught the culture of the 
vine, and his death at the hands of his drunken comrades (Dionysiaca xlvii. 
34-255). Although the passage cited above has reference not to Icarios but to 
Ampelos, the dead companion of Dionysos, it may allude to some tradition of 
a play relating to the death of Ampelos similar to that of Icarios and Erigone.’ 
At all events, this passage might well claim more attention from students of 
Greek drama in its origins as a possible addition to the scanty information on 
Thespis, gathered into convenient form most recently by Pickard-Cam- 
bridge.* 

L. Rosert Linp 
WasasH COLLEGE 


NOTES AND ADDITIONS TO CLEMENTI’S 
PERUIGILIUM VENERIS 


In 1928 Sir Cecil Clementi revised his first edition of the Peruigilium 
Veneris (Oxford: Blackwell, 1911), and in his revision incorporated what he 
had published in his Bibliographical and Other Studies on the “Peruigilium 
Veneris” (Oxford: Blackwell, 1913), enlarged his explanatory notes, and 
attempted to bring his work up to date. Mr. A. D. Nock in The Year’s Work 
in Classical Studies, 1928-1929 (Bristol, 1929), page 18, described the book as 
“attractive and useful,” but it received little notice and I have seen no re- 
view of it in any learned journal. But the most elaborate and indispensable 
edition of so interesting a poem deserves attention. It is still possible to make 


1 Suidas, sub. voc Oéomts. 


2L. R. Farnell, quoted by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and 
Comedy (1927), p. 161. The extreme skepticism of Pickard-Cambridge as to the connec- 
tion of Thespis with Icaria is hardly warranted in the face of the well-known tradition 
to that effect. Indeed, his book is the result of a determined effort to pick to pieces 
almost all the traditions and theories in regard to the origin of Greek drama. 


3E. Maas, ‘De Eratosthenis qui feruntur Catasterismis,’’ Philologische Unter- 
suchungen, ed. Kiessling and von Wilamowitz (1883), VI, 7; Myth. gr., ed. W: eee 
p. 373, where Hyginus also tells the story. 


4 Op. cit., pp. 97-102. 
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a contribution to the bibliography of the poem, for the editor has not achieved 
that completeness in his work at which he seems to have aimed. The following 
are not given in the list of works consulted in libraries in England, or in the list 
of works not preserved in the British Museum in London or in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford: 


1592. 
595. 
1608. 


1639. 
1647. 


1661. 
1665. 
1673. 
1700. 


1738. 


Peruigilium Veneris, ed. RadeSinsky z RadeSovic. Prague.! 

I. Casaubon on Suetonius Augustus 70. Geneva. 

Ioannis Passeratii. ... . Commentarii in C. Val. Catullum, Albium Tibul- 
lum et Sex. Aur. Propertium. Paris. The text of the PV is given after the 
poems of Propertius. 

G. J. Vossius on Velleius Paterculus ii. 41. Leyden. 

Poems and Translations by Thomas Stanley, Esq., printed for the author 
and his friends. This contains the translation of, and notes on, the PV that 
appeared again in the edition of 1649 which is recorded by Clementi.? 

N. Heinsius on Ovid Ex ponto iv. 10. 67. Amsterdam. 

N. Heinsius on Lactantius De Phoenice 128. Amsterdam. 

In M. de Marolles’s Toutes les euvres de Virgile traduites en vers francois 
(Paris), Part I, pp. 449-55, reappears his verse translation of the PV of 
1653. 

(Ewores du Sieur de la Chapelle (Paris), Tome I, gives text and “imitation 
du Latin.” 

Recueil de traductions en vers frangois, contenant le poeme de Pétrone sur la 
guerre civile entre César et Pompée, deux épitres d’Ovide et le ‘“Peruigilium 
Veneris” avec des remarques par J. Bouhier. Nouvelle édition augmentée et 
corrigée. Paris. 


. C. Crusius, Probabilia critica (Leipzig), pp. 106, 261-63. 
). J. Schrader, Liber emendationum (Leeuwarden), p. 20. 
85. J. C. Wernsdorf, Poetae Latini minores (Altenburg), IV, Part II, 854-88, 


addenda and corrigenda concerning the PV. 


792. J. C. Wernsdorf, Poetae Latini minores (Helmstedt), V, Part III, 1465-68, 


1796. 
1799. 
1803. 
1809. 
1811. 


1812. 
1813. 


supplementa concerning the PV. 

G. Wakefield on Lucretius i. 251. London. 

Bipont third edition. Strassburg. See 1783 first edition, 1794 second edition. 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius cum Galli fragmentis et Peruigilio Veneris. 
Vienna. 

In Der neue teutsche Merkur for May, pp. 4-21, text and German verse 
translation and a ‘“Nachschrift”” by Buri. 

In the Rheinisches Archiv fiir Geschichte und Litteratur, V1, 17-21, ‘Uber 
den Schluss des Peruigilii Veneris” by K. Hadermann. 

In ibid., VII, 241-44, “Wher den Schluss des Peruigilit Veneris” by Buri. 
Reissue of Rabany-Beauregard’s translation of the PV. Paris. See 1792. 


1 See K. Hrdina, ‘“‘Ceske vydani Peruigil. Ven. 1592,” Listy filologické, XLIII (1916), 


92-96. 


2 In the Classical Review, XX XIX (1925), 42, J. W. Mackail oddly corrects R. W. 
Postgate’s ‘‘1649”’ to ‘1651”’ instead of to “1647.” 














1814. 


1843. 


1845. 


1876. 
1879. 
1880. 
1887. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


1894. 
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“Lysis .... [et] La Veillée de Vénus: Hymne traduit en vers sur le 
texte corrigé”’ by Joseph Victor L*** (i.e., Le Clerc). Paris: Aug. Delalain. 
Gives Latin and French. 


. In Athendum (Halle), I, 159-60, ‘‘Kritisehe Bemerkung iiber v. 46 des 


Peruigilii Veneris” by A. Mobius. 


2. C. Valerii Catulli opera omnia ex editione F. G. Doeringii (London: A. J. 


Valpy), two volumes, includes Perwigilium Veneris ex rec. Jo. Christ. 
Wernsdorf, Notae uariorum and a brief notitia literaria. 

Poésies populaires latines antérieures au douzitme sitcle par Edélstand du 
Méril. Paris. ‘‘Veillée de Vénus,” Latin text with notes on pp. 111-16. 
Catulle traduction nouvelle (avec le texte latin) par C. Denanfrid, Tibulle 
traduction de Mirabeau, Properce traduction de Delongchamps, ‘“‘Veillée de 
Vénus” traduction nouvelle. Paris. 


37. In Acta Uniuersitatis Lundensis, “De Peruigilio Veneris’’ by Olauus Jacobi 


(37 pp.), 1866.3 


. In the Zeitschrift for die ésterreichischen Gymnasien, XXII, 127-28, a colla- 


tion by K. Schenkl with Biicheler’s text of 1859 of a manuscript in the 
Vienna Hofbibliothek, Misc. Cod. 9401.4 

M. Schmidt, Miscellanea philologica (Jena), pp. 15-16. 

Reissue of Cabaret-Dupaty’s translation of the PV. Paris. See 1842. 

In Wiener Studien, II, 151-52, H. 8S. Sedlmayer on PV 90. 

Reissue of W. K. Kelly’s work of 1854. Boston and New York. 
“Peruigilium Veneris. Traduzione metrica” di Naborre Campanini (Reggio- 
Emilia: Calderini). 

In Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Phil. u. Paed., CXLI, 509, G. F. Unger in paper on 
“Frithlings Anfang.”’ 

In Rivista di filologia, XX, 125-43, “De Tulio Anneao Floro poeta atque 
historico Peruigilii Veneris auctore’”’ by E. Laurenti. 

In the Reinisches Museum, XLVII, 295-96, “Zum Peruigilium Veneris” by 
W. Froéhner. On 14-16 and 21. 

In Verhandl. d. 42. Philologenvers. “‘Verfasser und Veranlassung des Peruigi- 
lium Verenis” by M. Latkéezy. 

Anthologia Latina: pars prior: carmina in codicibus scripta, recensuit 
Alexander Riese: Fasciculus I: libri Salmasiani aliorumque carmina, editio 
altera denuo recognita (Leipzig: Teubner), has the PV on pp. 170-75. 


4. In the Biblioteca delle Scuole classiche, “In Peruigilium Veneris coniec- 


turae’”’ by V. Ussani (Mutina: A. Namia). 


. In Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Phil. u. Paed., CLL, 177-92, 223-31, 321-32, “G. A. 


Biirgers ‘Nachtfeier der Venus’ und Schillers “Triumph der Liebe’ in ihrem 
Verhiiltnisse zu dem lateinischen Peruigilium Veneris’” by B. Hoenig. 


3 Clementi evidently refers to this work when on p. 87 he speaks of a work published 
in 1867 by O. Jacobi in London (sic) among those not in the British Museum, which 
does, in fact, possess the work mentioned above. 


4 This manuscript, to which Clementi surprisingly never refers, coincides with some 
of Pithoeus’ conjectures. The more noteworthy readings or conjectures are: 1 were 
natus orbis est, 6 throno, 9 superno, 14 fauoni, 16 humentis, 21 uirginis, 32 nudus, 35 
totus est in armis, 40 ipsa uellet erogare, 51 annus, 52 rumpe uestem, 62 foetus, 73 rhamnes, 
92 taceret. 
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1896. In “Peruigilium Veneris”’ 
H. Voghera). 

1899. Latin Literature of the Empire, selected and edited, with revised texts and 
with brief introductions by Alfred Gudeman (New York and London: 
Harper), two volumes, includes the PV in II, 413-15. 

1901. Anthology of Latin Poetry, by R. V. Tyrrell (London: Macmillan), includes 
the PV on pp. 240-42 and notes on pp. 305-7.5 

1904. In Rivista Salernitana “Masuccio,” I, 30-47, ‘Peruigilium Veneris” by 
Giampetro Zottoli. 

1905. The Hundred Best Poems (Lyrical) in the Latin Language, selected by J. W. 
Mackail (London and Glasgow: Gowans & Gray), gives the PV on pp. 30- 
35. 

1909. Latin of the Empire, by W. K. Gillies and A. R. Cumming (London: Bell), 
gives the PV on pp. 100-103. 

1912. The Oxford Book of Latin Verse, collected by H. W. Garrod (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press), gives the PV on pp. 375-78. 

1913. La veglia della dea Venere, carme d’ignoto autore, tradotto e annotato di 
Arnaldo Monti, con appendice critica. Aggiunto un carme di Tiberiano 
(Turin: Paravia). 

1915. A Book of Latin Verse, collected by H. W. Garrod (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press), gives the PV on pp. 239-42. 

1918. Carmina ludicra Romanorum. Peruigilium Veneris, Carmen de rosis, 
Priapiorum libellus. Recensuit, praefatus est, appendicem criticam, testi- 
monia adiecit Carolus Pascal (Turin: Paravia). 

1918. In the Classical Review, XXXII, 97-98, ‘Note on the Peruigilium Veneris’’ 
by J. A. Fort. 

1921. In the Classical Quarterly, XXV, 7, ‘“Corrigenda on the Peruigilium Veneris”’ 
by J. A. Fort. 

1923. Roman Home Life and Religion, a reader by H. L. Rogers and T. R. Harley 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press), has a verse translation of the PV by H. L. 
Rogers on pp. 76-80. 

1926. In Philologus, LXXXI, 339-63, ‘‘Zum Peruigilium Veneris” by J. Trotzki. 

1927. The Life of Rome, by H. L. Rogers and T. R. Harley (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press), has on pp. 89-94 the verse translation of the PV by H. L. Rogers 
mentioned above. 


coniecturae by V. Ussani, editio altera (Rome: 


In, or since, 1928 have appeared the following: 
1928. In Mnemosyne, LVI, 254-70, “Quando Peruigilium Veneris conditum est?” 
by C. Brakman. 
1928. In ibid., pp. 270-72, “Ad Peruigilium Veneris’”’ by P. H. Damsté. 
1928. In the Classical Weekly, XXI, 192, ‘Donne Byrne [i.e., Brian Oswald 
Donne-Byrne] and The Vigil of Venus” by J. W. Spaeth. A parallel in 
Messer Marco Polo (New York, 1921), pp. 14f. 


5 Correction is necessary in J. F. Dobson, A Study of the ‘‘Peruigilium Veneris” 
(Cambridge, 1916), p. 1, for only extracts of the poem are to be found in F. St. J. 
Thackeray's Anthologia Latina (1st ed., 1865; 3d ed., 1880) and A. M. Cook’s A Latin 
Anthology (1910). Similarly, twenty-six lines of the poem appear on p. 596 of Specimens 
of Roman Literature (1879) by C. T. Cruttwell and P. Banton. 
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1929. The Latin Portrait, an anthology made by G. Rostrevor Hamilton (London: 


Nonesuch Press,) has on pp. 294-309 Thomas Stanley’s verse translation 
followed by Latin text. 


1929. In Classical Philology, XXIV, 405-8, “‘The Date and Authorship of the 


Peruigilium Veneris” by W. Rollo. 


1930. In Mélanges Paul Thomas (Bruges: Imprimerie Sainte Catherine), pp. 665- 


86, “Note ad Peruigilium Veneris’” by V. Ussani. 


1930. Incerti auctoris ‘‘Peruigilium Veneris,” attempted in English verse by T. H. 


Wright (London: P. J. and A. E. Dobell). 


1930. “Peruigilium Veneris’”’ (The Eve of St. Venus) and Other Latin Poems, trans. 


Leonard Chalmers-Hunt (London: Heath Cranton). Text and translation. 


1930. In Hermathena, XX, 386-402, “The Peruigilium Veneris: A Version” by 


W. H. Porter. 


1931. “‘Peruigilium Veneris”’: The Vigil of Venus, Latin poem by an unknown 


author set to music for chorus and orchestra by Frederic Austin, English 
version (for singing) by the composer (London: Novello).® 


1931. Poetae minores, traduits et commentés avec annotations des précédentes 


éditions colligées, mises 4 jour et complétées par Ernest Raynaud (Paris: 
Garnier fréres), has Preface, text, and French prose translation of the PV 
on pp. 263-75, notes on pp. 410-13. 


1932. In Mnemosyne, LIX, 313-14, “Ad Peruigilium Veneris’” by C. Brakman. 


The following might find a place in the commentary. [We follow the au- 


thor’s punctuation in these notes.—Ed.] 


2. 


Ovid M. ii. 27 uer nouum Virg. G. i. 43 Ovid M. xv. 202 F. i. 351 uere nouo 
Sil. v. 56 orbis renatus Venant. Fortun. carm. iii. 9. 31 renascentis .. . . gratia 
mundi Apul. M. xi. 7 canorae etiam auiculae prolectatae uerno uapore Petr. 
Sat. 120. 72 uerno.... cantu A.L. 809. 16 cantibus uernis. 


2-3. Ovid F. iv. 125-26 Nec Veneri tempus quam uer erat aptius ullum: Vere 


3. 


4, 


~I 


nitent terrae, uere remissus ager. 

Fronto Ad M. Caes. iv. 1 (Naber, p. 58) eumque amicos et sectatores ita 
instituisse . . . . ut concordarent. 

Tib. i. 3. 31 resoluta comas Ovid A.A. iii. 238 nec lapsas saepe resolue comas 
[Sen.] Oct. 719 resolutis comis Claud. Pan. de sexto cons. Hon. 153 resoluta 
comam A.L. 429. 4 nune astricta comas nunc resoluta comas Virg. G. ii. 326 
fecundis imbribus Auienus Descr. Orb. 339-40 inque iacentem Aegyptum 
fusus fluctu premit arua marito Claud. Marius Vict. Comm. in Gen. ii. 130 
imbre marito Solin. liii. 23 sitiunt rorem uelut maritum Claud. de rapt. Pros. 
ii. 89 glaebas fecundo rore maritat. 


. Ovid F. iii. 258 sunt quibus e ramis frondea facta casa est Calp. Sic. i. 12 fagus 


. . ramis errantibus implicat umbras. 


. For Dione Ovid A.A. ii. 598, iii. 3,769 A.I. 14. 33 Stat. T. i. 288 A. ii. 54 


Calp. Sic. ix. 56 Val. vii. 187 Venant. Fortun. De uit. S. Martini iv. 213 in 
sublime thronum procedens. 


® The poem is reduced to fifty-eight and a half lines, including the refrain, which 


occurs at one point abbreviated to its first five words. But no indication of this treat- 
ment is given on the title-page. 
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8. For refrain add Aesch. Eum. 329 ff., 342 ff., A.L. 388a. 
10. Stat. S. iii. 2. 13 caeruleum ponti, Nereides, agmen T. ix. 400 caeruleae .... 
sorores Sil. viii. 198 inter caeruleas sorores Apul. M. iv. 31 Tritonum cateruae 


Ciris 395 Val. ii. 508 bipedum . . . . equorum. 
11. Ovid A.A. iii. 224 nuda Venus madidas exprimit imbre comas Ex P. iv. i. 29- 
30 Venus .. . . Aequoreo madidas quae fremit imbre comas. 


13. A.P. (Meleager) ix. 363. 2 rop@upén peldnoe depavbéos elapos Spy [Tib.] iii. 
5. 4 purpureo uere Virg. E. ix. 40 uer purpureum Col. x. 265-67 iam uer 
purpureum, iam uersicoloribus anni Fetibus alma parens pingi sua tempora 
gaudet Lucr. v. 1395-96 anni Tempora pingebant uiridantis floribus herbas 
Culex 70-71 florida cum tellus, gemmantis picta per herbas, Vere notat dulci 
distincta coloribus arua Dirae 20-21 Manil. v. 256 Plin. ep. v. 6. 11 prata 
florida et gemmea Sidon. carm. ix. 229 pingit gemmea prata P.L.M. iv. 151. 
11-12 flores .... pinguntque terram gemmeis honoribus A.L. 569. 1 uer 
pingit uario gemmantia prata colore 576. 1, 578. 1, 809. 8 Dracont. de laud. 
Dei i. 181. 

14. A.L. 742. 84 turgentes papillas Catull. lxiv. 282 aura parit flores tepidi 
fecunda fauoni Luer. i. 11 Hor. Odes i. 4. 1 Ovid M. ix. 661 sub aduentu 
spirantis lene fauoni Plin. N.H. xv. 93 hic est genitalis spiritus mundi Auienus 
Descr. Orb. 373. 

15. Augustine De ordine i. 15. 14 in nodos suos urgentur Claud. Epithal. de nupt. 
Hon. 249 latet altera nodo A.L. 253. 54 roseis . . . . nodis (notis A). 

15-16. Callim. H. ii. 82 fepipov mveiovros eponv Sen. Phaedr. 11-12 rorifera 
mulcens aura Zephyrus uernas euocat herbas Claud. de rapt. Pros. ii. 89 
glaebas fecundo rore maritat. 

16. Sil. ii. 469 umentis rores noctis xiii. 123 umenti fluuio. 

17. Luer. ii. 219 herbae gemmantes rore recenti v. 461 gemmantis rore per herbas. 

18. Calp. Sic. v. 55 matutinae lucent in gramine guttae P.L.M. iv. 411. 2-3 
uitreaque aspergine lucent Gramina et in gemmis stabiles tenet aura liquores. 

19. Ovid A. iii. 6. 78 desint famosus quae notet ora pudor Col. x. 102 nimium 
rosa plena pudoris Claud. Epithal. de nupt. Hon. 268-69 miscet quam iusta 
pudorem Temperies. 

20. Catull. lxi. 24-25 Plin. N.H. ix. 38 roscido umore Stat. T. iii. 2 umentibus astris 
vi. 238 roscida .... astra A.L. 483. 14 rorifluam .... lunam. 

21. Col. x. 261 uirgineas adaperta genas rosa. 

24. P.L.M. iv. 250. 1-2 hane puto de proprio tinxit Sol aureus ortu Aut unum ex 
radiis maluit esse suis. 

25. Virg. A. vi. 406 Ciris 280 Auson. cent. nupt. 105 ueste latebat. 

26. Testim. Porcelli (Biicheler-Heraeus Petr., p. 269) sorori meae Quirinae in cuius 
uotum interesse non potui Apul. F. iv. togam quoque parari et uoto et funeri 
Ambrose Serm. iv. 2. 6. Claud de rapt. Pros. i. 133 Laus Ser. 83 (et al.) A.L. 
337. 1 Carm. epigr. 454.7 Dracont. Satisf. 52 Augustine De Genesi ad litt. xi. 
41. Plaut. Mere. 812 uxor contentast, quae bonast, uno uiro Mart. x. 35. 4. 

28. Auson. Cup. Cruc. 2 myrteus ... . lucus. 

31-32. Ovid A. ii. 9. 35 positis nudus tibi praebeor armis i. 2. 38 nudus eris A.A. 
iii. 5 non erat armatis aequum concurrere nudas. 

37. Livy xxxvi. 44. 7 conpari (abl.). 
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39. Ovid M. vii. 675 caedisque ferinae vii. 808-9 ferinae . . . . caedis Grattius 
13 bello . . . . ferino 113 uulnere ferino. 

40-41. Plaut. Amph. 838 ut pudicam decet Priap. Ixvi. 2 ut decet pudicam. 

44. Plaut. Men. 632 corona florea Aul. 385 coronas floreas. 

46. Ovid M. i. 683 detinuit sermone diem Manil. v. 333 noctemque tenebit Solin. 
i. 45 statuta ordinis sui tempora detinerent.’ 

50. Ovid F. iv. 93 iuraque dat (sc. Venus) caelo, terrae, natalibus undis. 

51. Cic. Tuse. v. 13. 37 aut flores aut fruges fundat Virg. E. iv. 23 ipsa tibi blandos 
fundent cunabula flores ix. 41 fundit humus flores Petr. Sat. 127 Idaeo qualis 
fudit de uertice flores Terra parens A.L. 571. 1 fundit tellus cum floribus herbas 
Livy xxii. 10. 3 quod uer attulerit. 

. Cie. de re pub. i. 18 calceis et uestimentis sumptis Hor. Sat. i. 2. 16 sumpta 
ueste Ovid A.A. ii. 300 gausapa si sumpsit, gausapa sumpta proba. 

. Cic. in Verr. ii. 5. 188 sanctissimae deae quae illos Hennensis lacus lucosque 
incolitis. 

. Hor. Odes iii. 2. 4. Cythereae puer ales Opp. Hal. iv. 27 Gedy dpw Sen. Herc. 
Oet. 543 timende matri . . . . aliger saeuae puer. 

. Hor. Odes iii. 27. 43-44 recentis . . . . flores Ovid F. iv. 346 flore recente Stat. 
T. iv. 797 uirentibus umbris Virg. E. v. 40 inducite fontibus umbras ix. 20 
uiridi fontes induceret umbra Hor. Sat. i. 5. 9-10 nox inducere terris Umbras 
parabat Claud. Marine Vict. Aleth. iii. 545 nox terris densas induceret umbras. 

. Ovid Ex P. iv. 4. 2. non intermissis ut fluat imber aquis Sen. N.Q. iii. 28. 2 
fluere adsiduos imbres Oct. 207 aureus idem fluxit in imbri Aetna 90 Iuppiter, 
ut Danae pretiosus fluxerit imber Col. x. 206 inque sinus matris uiolento 
depluit imbre. 

. Virg. G. iii. 267 Auson. cent. nupt. 102 mentem Venus ipsa dedit Col. x. 211 
amor ignescit menti saeuitque medullis. 

. Arnob. iv. 35 gentis illa genetrix Martiae, regnatoris et populi procreatrix 
amans saltatur Venus. 

. Sil. x. 248 peruius ensis Apul. M. iii. 23 quamuis ipsius aquilae sublimis uolati- 
bus toto cado peruius Cael. Aurel. Acut. Pass. iii. 18. 180 seminales uiae. 

37. Cic. Or. xxxii. 14 docendi uiam Val. iii. 17 iv. 558 rerumque uias (et al.). 

. Stat. T. iv. 751 non humilis fecundat amor Nemes. E. iv. 27 Venerem sensere 
lupae, sensere leaenae. 

. Virg. E. iii. 56 et nune omnis ager nunc omnis parturit arbos A.L. 235. 3 
parturit omnis ager Hor. Odes i. 7. 16 Notus ... . parturit imbris iv. 5. 26 
Germania quos horrida parturit Col. x. 9-10 habilis natura soli quae... . 
parturit Stat. S. ii. 7. 38 sinu recepit Claud. in Ruf. i. 93 suscepi gremio Sidon. 
carm. xxiii. 205 excepere sinu. 

. Ovid M. ix. 743-44 nec coniugiale solutum Foedus in alitibus Val. viii. 222 
foedusque iugale Arnob. iv. 20 coniugalia foedera Lactant. Epit. lxi. 8 coniu- 
galis foederis uinculum. 

83. Virg. A. vii. 538 greges . . . . balantum Coripp. Ioh. ii. 398 balantum .... 
greges. 

84. Hor. Odes ii. 20. 15-16 canorus Ales A.L. 809. 15 ales . . . . canora. 


7 Ovid T. v. 7. 39, detineo studiis animum, quoted by S. G. Owen and Clementi, is 
different. 
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85. M. Aurelius in Fronto iv. 5. 2 (Naber, p. 68) iubilis suis cubiculum meum 
perstrepunt Ovid F. i. 433-34 rauco ... . ore. 

90. A.L. 235. 17 garrula ... . chelidon 199. 55 maesta ... . chelidon. 

92. Auson. comm. prof. xv. 6 taciturne, Amyclas qui silendo uiceris ep. xxiv. 26 
Sidon. ep. viii. 6. 9 Amyclis ipsis taciturnior ero. 


At 42 Clementi, like Pascal and Brakman after him, adopts feriantes for 
feriatis given by the manuscripts; but he does not say where this present 
participle occurs, and the idea that feriatos must, or even could, refer to the 
past is mistaken. 

There are some thirty slips or misprints in Clementi’s book. It need be 
pointed out here only that “Leyden” should be “‘Lyons’”’ (p. 20), that 1782” 
should be “1785” (p. 53), that 1761” should be ‘‘1756” (p. 69), that ““Frank- 
furt”’ should be ‘‘Lyons’”’ (p. 85), that ‘‘McNaghton”’ should be ‘“‘Macnagh- 
ten” (p. 122), that “228” should be “123” (p. 128), and that “Germ. viii’ 
should be “Ann. xi. 27” (p. 163). In six places Clementi gives false reports of 
manuscript readings, but he is much more reliable than the editors who have 
succeeded him but cannot read the facsimiles he provides for them. Pascal 
errs twenty-four times; Fort, in the Classical Quarterly, XIV (1920), 177-82, 
eleven times; R. W. Postgate, thirty-four times; Brakman, eighteen times. 

On page 87, as on page 39 of his Bibliographical and Other Studies on the 
“Peruigilium Veneris” of 1913, Clementi asks where Heinsius proposed 
detinenda in line 46. The answer is in his note on Ovid Ex P. iv 10. 67 in his 
edition published at Amsterdam in 1661. Clementi asks also where Crusius 
proposed sume uestem in line 52. Sume, followed by Salmasius’ uestem, was 
indeed proposed by C. Crusius in his Probabilia critica (Leipzig, 1753), page 
263. But it is a pity that editors—Biicheler, Riese, Emil Baehrens, Pascal, 
R. W. Postgate, and Brakman*—know no better than to assign this proposal 
to Crusius. It was originated by Heinsius in his note on line 128 of Lactantius’ 
poem De Phoenice on page 912 of his second edition of Claudian published at 
Amsterdam in 1665. 

G. B. A. FLeTcHER 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


‘ 


8S. G. Owen says “sume restem Crusius, followed by Bicheler’’; but that is neither 
what Crusius proposed nor what Biicheler read. Gudeman, six years later, believes 
what he is told and repeats ‘‘restem: Crusius.”’ 
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Aristophanes: A Study. By Gitpert Murray. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 268. $2.50. 


It is impossible to be simply a classical scholar; you must be either less or 
more. From every master of Greek and Latin erudition there radiates a 
mepiocevupa, the sign of an enriched and quickening personality. Professor 
Gilbert Murray offers as fine an example as any; his blend of consummate 
learning, poetical genius, and burning passion for sanity in the affairs of na- 
tions has placed him among the noblest spirits of our generation. Whatever he 
writes, therefore, gives out the peyadodpooivns arnxnua; it shows a rich and 
living scholarship set for with a grave, vibrant, faintly fastidious dignity. 
But among his works this volume cannot be placed high. One reads it with 
lively interest and deep pleasure, but without discovering any irresistible 
reason for its publication. The chief elements in it which he seems to regard as 
important novelties are highly dubious: his discussions of obscenity and of 
internationalism. 

The real explanation of the obscenity in Greek comedy is that the Athen- 
ians liked it. When Professor Murray enters upon the now familiar remarks 
concerning taboos, organs of generation, and the like, we cannot help wishing 
that he had never heard of anthropology. Even in the Menander chapter he 
actually suggests (p. 231) that the frequent exposed child ‘‘is merely a human- 
ized form of the divine Year-Baby.’”’ How strange that a man like this, a 
scholar with normally so strong a hold on genuine life, should be so infatuated 
with year-babies! These creatures, if born at all, are born obsolete, yervouevor 
mo\oKpoTado. TeAcMovarv, as even Hesiod says, though (being a peasant) he 
should have revelled in folk lore. It may, of course, be true that historically 
comedy arose from fertility rites, but what does that matter, any more than 
the religious views of Aristophanes’ great-grandfather? This preoccupation 
with phallus worship has led Professor Murray onto dangerous ground. On 
page 3 he writes: ““No one who has read Thucydides can forget the terrible 
effect produced in Athens in 416 B.c. by what is called the mutilation of the 
Hermae; that is, the act of breaking or knocking off the phalli of the figures 
of Hermes.’”’ Thucydides himself not only does not state this about the phalli, 
but appears by the shape of his sentence to contradict it (vi. 27. i): "Ev 6é 
TouTw, dco. ‘Epuat joav NiOwo & TH TONE TH AOnvaiwy .. . . wed vuKTi ot 
mreloTo. TEepleKoTnoay Ta Tpdcwra. The order of the words suggests “noses 
and nothing else.”” However that may be, neither here nor (save for one pas- 
sage) anywhere else do we find a statement or suggestion that the phalli were 
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knocked off. The one exception is in Aristophanes himself (Lysistrata 1094 f.), 
where the implication is plain enough. Probably it was just because the phalli 
were not knocked off that the panic arose; not to do it was mepioaor Tt. 

The other chief novelty is the internationalism of Aristophanes. It is nat- 
ural that Professor Murray should be glad to espy a League of Nations any- 
where; but he reads too much into his author. No one (it is true) can fail to be 
struck by the passages in which the Greek states are exhorted to pull together 
—in the Peace, quite literally. But that is a desperate effort to end the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. And do we imagine that, if Athens had been winning, any 
Lysistrata would have been written? Professor Murray makes great play with 
the Babylonians; on page 25 he writes: “In this play the Allied Cities formed 
a Chorus of Babylonian Slaves working at the mill: worse, they were branded 
slaves.’’ Again, on page 47: “In the Babylonians Aristophanes had pleaded 
openly and passionately the cause of the Allies.’’ This view had been stated a 
good many times before, e.g., by Kaibel in Pauly-Wissowa; but I think it has 
been fully proved in my Greek Comedy (pp. 282 ff.), and at greater length in 
this journal (XXV, 1 ff.) that it must be entirely rejected. 

There are several other statements that are at least open to question. (1) 
On page 20 the definition of dacradets; cf. Athenaeus vi. 235c, Pollux vi. 12, 
and a fragment of Diodorus Comicus (Kock, II, 420). (2) On page 22 the state- 
ment that é/uxpodXourncaper refers to the father and son; the verb can be 
scanned only as part of a cretic system, which shows that it occurred in a 
lyric of the chorus. (3) On page 160 that Cinesias abolished the comic chorus 
(see Greek Comedy, p. 28). (4) On page 213 that “brévora has not the connota- 
tion of impropriety attached to the English ‘suggestive’ ’’; the passage (Eth. 
Nic. 1127 6 33) with which Professor Murray is dealing makes no sense if he is 
right. (5) On page 234 the interview between Glycera and Moschion is mis- 
described; the passage is (to use gentle language) as replete with jrévora as 
any in Greek literature. 

But it need not be said that we find also admirable felicities and illuminat- 
ing remarks. Of the first I will quote only the magnificent translation (p. 17) 
of Awpot ovxorédide (Knights 529): “Slipper of Silvery Tips’”—which alone is 
enough to make a reputation. Among the others perhaps the most excellent 
are the discussion (pp. 94-102) of Socrates and the Clouds, the numerous com- 
parisons with modern conditions (e.g., pp. 71 f., 86, 230), and the chapter on 
Menander. One of these ought to be painted up in letters of threatening red in 
all places where researchers hive. 


If the scholars of a.p. 2500 were to discover some present-day farce in which a 
man from Aberdeen was represented as wildly scattering his money, or Dr. Ein- 
stein as refusing to pay his year’s rent on the ground that Time does not exist, or 
the Curate in the Bab Ballads as having a theatrical fairy for his mother, how could 
they know, without corroborative evidence, that the first joke was meant to be the 
opposite of the truth, the second a caricature of the truth, while the third had no 
relation to the truth at all? Might we not easily have a scholiast explaining that 
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Aberdonians were notorious spendthrifts, that Dr. Einstein was accused of not 
paying his debts, and that the Church of England was sadly tainted with profligacy? 


The book has a charming dedication to Mr. Bernard Shaw, and is beauti- 
fully produced. There are a few misprints and the like: page 20, dacradeds 
for dacraXevs; page 73, first line, insert “of’’; page 103, rapedaxev; page 112, 
Knoéorns; page 136, dopuevor should be aopevar (see the context) and “disillu- 
sion” should be “disillusionment’’; page 139, Plotoi for Ploutoi; page 142, 
einOeia; page 144, oiwywy; page 189, ’Aprarodavods; page 213, for édevbepinr 
read éXevbepiw, this being the spelling of the dative used elsewhere in the 
book. 


GILBERT Norwoop 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Grieschische Gétter im alten Rom. Von Franz ALTHEIM. (‘‘Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten,’”’ Band XXII, Heft 1.) 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1930. 


In this book Professor Altheim attacks with an unusual degree of ingenuity 
and learning the current views in regard to the provenance of several impor- 
tant cults in Roman religion. And while in my opinion he has failed to estab- 
lish his thesis in some of the questions which he discusses, he has at least dem- 
onstrated the inadequacy of the reasoning on which the traditional account of 
many Roman gods is based. Students of Roman religion who heretofore have 
perhaps been too much inclined to think of Wissowa’s Religion und Kultus der 
Rémer as the last word in the analysis of Roman belief and ceremonial must 
now give careful consideration to the arguments advanced by Altheim in this 
and other writings. In saying this I do not mean to imply that this book is a 
polemic against Wissowa. It is nothing of the sort. In many passages the au- 
thor pays tribute to the great contribution that Wissowa has made to the study 
of Roman religion. But at the same time he points out that many of the opin- 
ions held by him and by his predecessors do not stand the tests now available 
through that more detailed knowledge of the ancient world which archaeologi- 
cal research has given us. Throughout his discussion he stresses the impor- 
tance of Etruscan influence in Roman religion. That Etruria was the carrier 
of Greek religious beliefs to Rome is nothing new; but Altheim gives this func- 
tion of Etruria a range and importance that no previous writer has ever as- 
signed to it. 

The first divinity discussed by Altheim is Iuturna, whose spring in the 
Roman Forum was sacred from early times. She has always been classified as 
an indigenous divinity, chiefly on the basis of a statement of Varro cited in 
Serv. Dan. ad Aen. xii. 139 (cf. Wissowa, Gesamml. Abh., 307, Anm. 2). But 
in our author’s opinion there is no ground for this. According to him her name 
is to be explained as dea Diuturna, i.e., the divine associate of the *Diutures, 
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as the Etruscans called the Dioscuri. In other words he contends that her cult 
is closely connected with that of Castor and Pollux; that the juxtaposition of 
their temple to her shrine in the Forum is significant of a fundamental cult re- 
lationship; and that this in turn is still further attested by the finds made in 
the excavation of the shrine of Iuturna; namely, parts of a marble group of 
the Dioscuri going back to the fifth century before Christ, and an altar of the 
second century after Christ with reliefs of legends referring to them. 

Altheim further claims that there is no proof that the cult of Castor and 
Pollux came to Rome from Tusculum, as is generally believed. It may have 
done so, but he is inclined to think that it was introduced into Rome from 
Ardea. If his theory of the close relation of Iuturna to Castor and Pollux is 
sound, his arguments for Ardea are plausible even though they are not entirely 
convincing. One reason for doubt is that there is no direct evidence of a 
temple of Castor and Pollux in Ardea. It is true that Pliny the Elder refers to 
a temple there that may have been theirs, but he does not specifically say that 
it was. The Ardea site suits Altheim’s theory of Etruscan influence in the 
Iuturna cult, for this whole region shows traces of Etruscan culture. With 
Ardea too was associated Turnus, i.e., Diuturnus of the Aeneid, sometimes 
spoken of as the brother of Iuturna. 

Our author believes that it was the Spartan form of the Castor and Pollux 
cult that found its way to Rome. In that cult too there was a water divinity 
corresponding to Iuturna in Rome. In brief, the different stages in the migra- 
tion of this group of gods were from Sparta to Greek settlements in Southern 
Italy, thence to Etruscan communities in Campania and in Etruria proper, 
from Etruria to Ardea in Latium and from Ardea to Rome. 

The cult of Mercury also was, in Altheim’s opinion, introduced into Rome 
from Etruria. He points out that the finding of a head of Hermes at Veii, 
evidently part of a monument belonging to the sixth century B.c., is proof of 
the existence of the cult in a region not far distant from Rome, and it is his 
opinion that the commonly accepted theory that Hermes came to be known to 
the Romans only at the beginning of the fifth century through the establish- 
ment of trade relations with the Greek cities of Southern Italy and Sicily can 
no longer be maintained. He attacks the view that the Roman Mercury rep- 
resents only one phase of the Greek Hermes, namely, that of god of trade, and 
quotes passages from Latin literature that show the Roman god’s connection 
with other fields of activity. He rejects the old derivation of Mercurius from 
merx and explains the name as deus Mercurius, the god of an Etruscan gens 
Mercuria. 

He also criticizes the current opinions about the cult of Diana. He assails 
the view commonly held that Diana was an original Italic divinity, who re- 
tained her indigenous characteristics till the third century B.c., when she was 
identified with and largely supplanted by the Greek huntress-goddess Ar- 
temis. Chiefly through the evidence of archaeological discoveries he shows 
that Artemis was well known to the Romans long before the third century. 
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The excavations on the site of the Roman colony Signia, for example, have 
revealed a statue of the huntress-goddess that is as early as the beginning of 
the fifth century. At considerable length he elaborates a theory that instead of 
being an Italic deity, she was Artemis from the beginning, having been intro- 
duced into Latium from her cult-centre at Massilia, where she had been es- 
tablished at an early date by immigrants from the Peloponnesus. She was 
accordingly, in ultimate analysis, none other than Artemis of Ephesus. In 
accounting for her name Diana, Altheim adopts the kind of explanation which 
he rejected in the case of Mercury and expresses the belief that she was so 
called from one of her outstanding characteristics, that is her function of light- 
giving. Her name, like that of Jove, is derived from the root div, “to shine.” 
She is the goddess of the moon, and it is for this reason that her festival falls on 
the Ides of the month. It need hardly be added that Altheim thinks that the 
Etruscans were the agents of the introduction of the cult into Latium. He 
even raises the question whether the cult at Nemi or that on the Aventine was 
the older. 

Voleanus is another god who, according to Altheim, was introduced into 
Rome from Etruria. He was not, our author thinks, an indigenous god of 
Latium whose cult was afterward more or less Hellenized by identification 
with Hephaestus, but he was Hephaestus from the beginning. The explana- 
tion of the name is similar to that for Mercurius. He was, it is claimed, the 
god of a gens Volcia, and so came to be called Voleanus. If Altheim’s theory is 
correct, it will be necessary to reconsider the current theory of the nature of 
the Roman calendar. The general assumption that the festivals whose names 
are carved in capital letters on the stone calendars are indigenous would no 
longer be valid. For Volcanus is one of the old list. 


G. J. Laine 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Terra Mater: Untersuchungen zur altitalischen Religionsgeschichte. 
Von Franz A.ttTHerm. (“Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorarbeiten,’”’ Band XXII, Heft 2. Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 
1931. 


In this book, as in its immediate predecessor, Griechische Gétter im alten 
Rom, the author, Franz Altheim, has made important contributions to a better 
understanding of Roman religion. More than any other writer, he stresses 
the importance of recognizing the influence of Oscan and Etruscan culture in 
the development of Roman religious beliefs. For, according to his analysis of 
the cultural development of the Italian peninsula, a larger number of cere- 
monial observances of ultimate Greek origin came to Rome through the 
Hellenized practices of the Oscan and Etruscans than is generally supposed. 

The subjects of the different sections of the book before us are “Chorus 
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Proserpinae,”’ “Liber and Libera,” “Maske and Totenkulte,” ‘“Oscilla,’’ 
“Anna Perenna,”’ “Ceres and Tellus,” “Flora,” and “Der Kult von Agnone.”’ 
In his discussion of the ‘Chorus Proserpinae,”’ Altheim finds the prototype 
of the Roman processional song of the twenty-seven young women, composed 
in 207 B.c. by Livius Andronicus (Livy xxvii. 37. 7), in the sepulchral painting 
found at Ruvo in Apulia, which may be dated about 400 B.c. That the Ro- 
mans derived the ceremony from Ruvo or even Apulia he does not claim. He 
merely points out that this example of Tarentine practice had reached Apulia 
some two hundred years before it appeared in Rome. The drift of his argu- 
ment here and elsewhere is that we are too prone to think and speak of direct 
importations from the cities of Southern Italy into Rome and to forget the 
part played in the transmission by the Italic communities which lay between 
and which had absorbed Greek culture at an earlier date than Rome. In his 
further discussion of Andronicus’ processional hymn he comments on the fact 
that it was not originally intended for Juno Regina but as an expiation for a 
prodigy (a hermaphrodite birth at Frusino [Livy xxvii. 37. 5]). The ceremony, 
therefore, may have been in honor of deities of a wholly different type from 
Juno. He is inclined to connect it with chthonic divinities. The fresco of Ruvo, 
in which two choirs of twenty-seven women each are represented, is apparent- 
ly connected with the cult of Proserpina. It is, he says, a Chorus Proserpinae. 
Here he raises the question of the carmen sung at the secular games of 249 
(Verrius Flaccus in Ps.-Asconius on Hor. Carm. saec. 8). Of this we know very 
little, but there can hardly be any doubt of its connection with the chthonic 
deities, as the games of 249 centred in the cult of Dis and Prosperpina. 

The book contains many other new points of view. According to it Liber 
was not, as is generally assumed, an indigenous Latin divinity. He was 
Dionysus, whose cult was introduced into Latium at so early a date that he 
came to be thought of as indigenous. He came from Cumae through the me- 
dium of Osco-Sabellian culture. As a parallel to this Liber-Dionysus, Altheim 
cites Voleanus-Hephaestus. 

There is an interesting analysis of the cult of Anna Perenna. Previous in- 
vestigations have resulted in somewhat unsatisfactory explanations of this 
divinity, and whether Altheim has found the solution or not, most of his 
readers will recognize the cogency of his criticism of the old views. According 
to the most widely accepted theory this goddess represents the circle of the 
year (cf. Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 6: wt annare perennareque commode liceat). This 
is, for example, the view of Wissowa (Religion und Kultus der Rémer, p. 241); 
and Fowler (Roman Festivals, p. 51) speaks of her as a deity ‘“‘whom it would 
be desirable to propitiate at the beginning of the year.’’ Altheim agrees with 
Otto (Wien. Stud., XL, 325f.) in rejecting this ethnology and elaborates a 
theory of his own. Among other things he denies her membership in the list 
of indigenous Roman divinities. He sees in her a phase of Demeter. Anna is 
Amma, ‘‘mother’’; and Perenna is to be connected with Perna. He cites the 
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Oscan inscription on the bronze tablet of Agnone, where we find pernai ker- 
riiat and ammai kertiat (dat. sing.). In his opinion Anna Perenna is merely a 
phase of Ceres-Demeter. 

Another divinity whom he includes in this wide-flung discussion of the 
chthonic divinities is Feronia. He classifies her as a goddess of the earth and 
assigns to her, as to divinities of the earth in general, a connection with the 
world of the dead. He quotes Strabo (5[p. 226]), who speaks of the hirpi 
Sorani as attendants of Feronia, and it is true that these priests of Mount 
Soracte made offerings to Dis pater and so were concerned with the worship 
of deities of the lower world. 

As one would expect in a book bearing the title Terra Mater, a section of 
considerable length is devoted to Ceres and Tellus. Here again the author 
departs from current belief. Ceres, he holds, was not an indigenous Italic 
deity, but from the beginning was none other than the Greek Demeter who, 
like so many other members of this group of earth divinities, came to Rome 
through the influence of Oscan culture. The inscription of Agnone is again 
used by the author in the development of his theory, and he points out the 
close resemblance which the cult of Ceres, even in the earliest days in Latium, 
bore to the worship of Demeter. Ceres, he claims, was never merely a spirit 
of growth. She always had that connection with the lower world that is so 
important a part of the Demeter cult. He cites Festus, page 142 M, mundus 
Cereris, with its implication of communication with the gods of the lower 
world. Panda Cela, with special reference to the mundus that opens and 
closes, is, like Anna Perenna, a phase of Ceres. Moreover, he identifies Ceres 
and Tellus. 

But Altheim goes still further and includes within the circle of nature 
divinities having a connection with the lower world Flora, spirit of blossom. 
The mock gladiatorial combats of the meretrices at the Floralia and other fea- 
tures of the festival are cited and fortified by parallels to show the relation 
of the cult to the gods of the lower world. 

I have said enough of Altheim’s views in regard to these different divinities 
to indicate both the importance of many of the questions he raises and the 
method of his criticism. He is learned, daring, and ingenious, and though he 
sometimes goes too far—for his remark “vielleicht kénnen wir noch einen 
Schritt weiter gehen”’ generally means more than one step—he seems to me to 
have demonstrated conclusively that the influence of Hellenized Italic com- 
munities on Rome in matters of religion was far more extensive than scholars 
have hitherto believed it to be. 


G. J. Laine 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Reign of Tiberius. By FRANK Burr Marsu. Oxford University 
Press, 1931. Pp. viii+335. $5.00. 


Like most modern historians Professor Marsh turns away from the tradi- 
tional view of Tiberius as a combination of ruthlessness and hypocrisy. 
That theory of Tiberius, indeed, has come to be only the background which 
his modern biographers use for their own more cheerful and favorable por- 
trayals. Professor Marsh, however, has not succumbed to that righteous in- 
dignation which has led some of his predecessors into such extremes of re- 
habilitation that they have strayed farther from the truth than Tacitus ever 
did. He shows discrimination and sound judgment, and the result is a well- 
balanced account of Tiberius’ acts and character. 

In his estimate of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dio as our three chief sources for 
Tiberius’ reign, he seems to me to be entirely sound. So far as Tacitus is con- 
cerned he is fully aware of his merits but is equally alive to his faults. He 
knows when he may be trusted and when in all probability he should be dis- 
regarded. He realizes that for the most part he is reliable in matters of fact 
but sometimes untrustworthy in his interpretation of them. His suggestion 
that Tacitus’ manifest prejudice against Tiberius was due partly to the heredi- 
tary attitude of the noble families with whom he was most closely associated 
and partly to his own hatred of tyranny as he saw it exemplified in Domitian 
is at least plausible. One who had lived through the terror of Domitian’s 
reign was not likely to think well of the Emperor who was supposed to have 
initiated the methods of control which Domitian so abused. Marsh is right 
also in emphasizing the fact that Tacitus, like most ancient historians, failed 
to realize the force of economic and political changes and so blamed the Em- 
peror for things for which he was not in any way responsible and which he had 
no means of controlling. It is true that ancient historiography tends to centre 
in personalities. 

After an introductory chapter on “Tiberius and His Historians,’’ the author 
discusses in successive chapters “The Legacy of Augustus,’ “The Accession 
of Tiberius,’ “Germanicus,”’ “The Early Government of Tiberius in Rome,” 
“Tiberius and the Empire,” “The Struggle for the Succession and the Close of 
the Reign.’’ Then follow seven appendixes on “The Sources of Tacitus,”’ 
“Kessler’s Theory,” “Tacitus, Suetonius and Dio,” ‘Tacitus and the Tiberian 
Terror,” “The Law of Treason under Tiberius,” ‘““The Elections under Tibe- 
rius,”’ and “The Conspiracy of Sejanus.”’ A good Bibliography and genealogi- 
cal tables of the Julians and Claudians are added. 

It is surprising not to find in a book that is so clearly based on a careful 
study of the Annals a more systematic analysis of the part that rhetoric played 
in Tacitus’ characterization of Tiberius. To be sure there is more than one 
reference to the historian’s “rhetorical method” and from time to time de- 
tailed examples are given, but little is said of the possibility of the glorifica- 
tion of Germanicus being used as a foil to Tiberius’ cruelty or of other con- 
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trasts that were sharpened for the purpose of making “better copy.”’ Perhaps 
Professor Marsh’s estimate of Tacitus’ dignity as a historian precludes such an 
interpretation and so he has accorded it scant consideration. None the less the 
rhetorical element is one of the dominant characteristics of Tacitus’ style 
and manifests itself not only in the account of particular events but also in his 
delineation of character and in the general framework of his historical 
writings. 
G. J. Laine 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The “Odyssey” of Homer Newly Translated into English Prose. By 
T. E. SHaw. New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. $3.50. 


It may perhaps be questioned by the man on the street whether the appear- 
ance of a new translation of the Odyssey is a matter of much importance, but 
no lover of letters can have opened the translation by T. E. Shaw (Colonel 
Lawrence) without a feeling of keen anticipation; for quite apart from the 
question of literary merit, the translator is equipped as no other by the rich 
and varied experiences of his chequered career to interpret the life of a period 
such as that in which Homer places the story of Odysseus. 

Yet to the present writer the book has proved a disappointment. One turns 
instinctively in approaching a new rendering of a well-loved poem to some of 
the great passages which linger in the memory. This I have done in taking up 
Shaw’s version, and in every instance have missed the simplicity and the no- 
bility of Homer. It is of course a mere truism to say that the subtleties of poetic 
style defy translation, and that the music of verse is inevitably lost when poet- 
ry is rendered into prose; but, for all that, a translation should show a spiritual 
kinship with the original from which it is made; and precisely this is what I 
miss in Shaw’s rendering. 

“Obviously the tale was the thing”’ he says of the poet in the fresh and un- 
conventional Introduction prefixed to his work, and the words well describe 
the translator’s attitude toward his task. He has reproduced the story of the 
Odyssey freely, boldly, and often very picturesquely ; but, although he calls his 
work “a straightforward translation,” when one places it beside the Greek 
text, one is inclined to rub one’s eyes and ask whether the one can have been 
meant as a rendering of the other. 

One should not be captious in criticizing a translator’s choice of words, but 
in this matter Shaw has been unduly free, and that of set purpose. In the pref- 
atory note he says, “Whenever choice offered between a poor and a rich word 
richness had it to raise the colour.’’ Thus, rovroroww in a 159 becomes ‘‘these 
suitor-maggots”; in a 41 the “Apmuca: are “‘winged scavengers of the wind”; 
in B 84 ’Avrivoos 5€ uv olos dueBouevos mpocéerer is rendered “Finally Anti- 
nous gave tongue as follows’’; in p 220 dacr&v arrodvuavripa becomes “that 
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gorbellied mar-feast,” and two lines farther on airifwv dxédouvs is translated 
“whining for... . orts of food”; and along with these go phrases like “blurt 
out,” “die of laughing,” “ninnies,” etc., ad lib. 

Whether or not one likes these renderings is a matter of taste, but the lover 
of Homer is struck by the translator’s manifest unwillingness to retain the 
simplicity which is such a marked trait of Homer’s style. The following cita- 
tions will make this clear: a 39, unre uvaacbac a&xorty, “nor lust after the 
woman’s body”’; 7 173, éurAuvés, “laundered” (but in ¢ 64, ‘newly washed”) ; 
x 73, pynowpeOa xapuns, “Let us whip up the thrill of battle.” Very often, as 
in this last passage, the rendering brings in a metaphor, of which there is no 
trace in the Greek, e.g., a 10, eié kal qty, “Make the tale live for us’’; a 72, 
peOnoer xOXov, ‘Will have to swallow his bile’; 7 188, xaraxeiere, ‘“woo your 
beds”; € 75, @nXeov, “were starred with’’; a 176, rodXol tcav juérepov 5a, 
“our home is honoured by throngs”; v 289, xal ayAaa épya idvin, ‘“dowered 
with every accomplishment of taste’’; 6 580, roAunv ada ToTTov éperpors, ‘They 
flailed the sea white with their oars,” and again in ¢ 180, ‘The sea turned pale 
beneath the flailing of their oars’’ (the same metaphor intrudes itself in x 88). 

Again, the translator shows a marked preference for words of Latin origin, 
thus: a 90, kapn Koudwvras, “his Greek exquisites” (yet in B 7, more fittingly, 
“long-haired Achaeans’’); 7 184, 6pxayos avdpar, “the exemplary swineherd”’; 
p 459, barddpa idwv, ‘with a sinister leer’; 93, @ados jediovo, “lambent sun- 
shine’’; 7 374, ok aéxovoay k7X, “in me the wisdom of Penelope has found you 
a glad ministrant”’; a 323, dicaro yap Oedv efva, “the persuasion took him that 
his visitant had been in some way divine’’; 6 845, weoonybs, “equidistant’’; 6 
580, €&7s 6’ eCOuevor, “having duly arranged themselves”; + 71, Aatuovin, Ti 
poe GO’ érexers KeKOTNOTL Gua, “‘Damsel, why persecute me with such malig- 
nity?’’ Examples of this sort strike one on almost every page. 

In not a few cases a picturesque metaphor in the Greek has needlessly been 
given up. Thus in 6 490, érel roXeuov ToAUTevoev is rendered “after their war 
had been well ended”’ (yet in a 238, “after winding up the pitch of battle to its 
height’’); in v 184, Buccodovebwv becomes, tamely, ‘but within him his enmity 
increased”; the familiar rotév ce éros piryev épxos d56vTwyr is variously rendered, 
but in 7 492 the translator falls into absolute bathos and gives us ‘‘My child, 
what a dreadful thing to say!” The grimly significant line adrés yap épeAxerar 
avdpa cidnpos is rendered in m 294, “the iron of itself tempts men’s frailty,” 
and in 7 13, ‘Iron has that attraction for men.” In « 297 few will agree that a 
simple imperatival infinitive should be translated by the phrase “your best 
suit is to.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing citations that Shaw is loath to use the 
same rendering more than once for an identical phrase that is repeated in the 
Greek. Indeed, the longer and shorter “‘iterata” are a veritable abomination 
unto him. If the constantly recurring stock verses are ever twice rendered 
into the same English, I have overlooked the fact; and the same may almost be 
said of the stock epithets. 
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For the longer passages, let anyone compare the translations of a 374 ff. and 
B 141 ff.; of a 136 ff. and 6 52 ff.; of a 330 ff. and o 205 ff.; of B 94 ff., r 139 ff., 
and w 29 ff. 

As to epithets, av@és, as applied to Menelaus, is translated ‘brown- 
haired,” “ruddy,” ‘“fair-haired,” “auburn,” ‘“yellow-maned,” “fair,” and 
“tawny-crested,”’ and when the translator’s ingenuity fails him, he omits the 
epithet altogether. For Bony ayabds we have “‘of the resounding war-cry,”’ “of 
the ringing battle-shout,” “clarion-voiced,” and “‘Stentorian.” ‘pododaxrvdos 
is, I think, never twice rendered in the same way, and the epithet is not infre- 
quently omitted. Sometimes it is toned down to ‘Dawn, upon whose shin- 
ing....’’ or “Dawn. At its first redness,’’ or is expanded to ‘‘Day-break: 
and the rosy-tinted fingers of dawn crept up the sky.” yAaux@mis is first 
rendered “‘of the limpid eyes,”’ and thereafter ‘‘clear-eyed”’ or “grey-eyed,” or 
again the translator’s patience gives out, and in v 44, e.g., rov 6’ abre mpooéertre 
Ged yNavkGmis ’APqnvn dwindles to “Said the goddess.” 

Such condensations as this last are common. An extreme case occurs in T 
100 ff., where four lines in the Greek become merely ‘“‘Quickly the place was 
set and then Penelope opened, with 

The book is admirably printed, but at the bottom of page 31, in the render- 
ing of y 183, the word “‘lost”’ appears to have been substituted for “not,” so 
that the English, as it stands, is meaningless. 


A. T. Murray 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions to the End of the Fifth Cen- 
tury B.C. By Marcus N. Top. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. 
Pp. xviii+256. $3.25. 


It is a pleasure to welcome and to recommend to American students Mr. 
Tod’s selection of Greek historical inscriptions. The book was designed to re- 
place Hicks and Hill’s Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1901), 
for many years an indispensable accessory for students of Greek history. Since 
the publication of Hicks and Hill, our knowledge of Greek epigraphy has 
grown apace, and when the Manual became both out of date and out of print, 
the Delegates of the Oxford University Press asked Mr. Tod to undertake the 
preparation of a similar volume. Having used Hicks and Hill with several 
generations of undergraduates, he was able to revise it to suit the needs of 
students. Furthermore, his biennial publication of epigraphical bibliographies 
has given him a detailed knowledge of recent progress in epigraphy such as 
few scholars possess. Thus Mr. Tod’s new book exemplifies a combination 
which is rarely found—a blending of meticulous scholarship with the brevity 
so essential for undergraduate instruction. 

All who are familiar with Hicks and Hill know the general character of the 
work, inscriptions chosen to illustrate and to supplement ancient literary 
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sources, each of them provided with commentary and notes to render them 
intelligible to students whose training has been largely literary and historical. 
Although the supplementary material has been entirely re-written, most of 
the inscriptions antedating 400 B.c. which appeared in Hicks and Hill have 
been retained. Additional inscriptions, comprising more than a quarter of the 
ninety-six numbers in Tod’s volume, are particularly welcome. Comparison 
with Dittenberger’s Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum and Michel’s Recueil 
d’inscriptions grecques shows that the new collection contains forty-one not 
found in Dittenberger and thirty-five not included in the Recueil. 

Free use of recent epigraphical studies has enabled Mr. Tod to incorporate 
in the text of the inscriptions new readings and restorations which render the 
documents more intelligible and in many cases give to them an added signifi- 
cance. To his own acumen we can ascribe numerous improvements in phrase- 
ology and interpretation. Finally, close contacts with the epigraphical world 
have made it possible for him to use material received in advance of publica- 
tion from scholars like Professor Meritt of Michigan. The book is therefore 
up to date. 

Though designed for undergraduate and graduate students, the needs of 
mature readers have not been neglected. The epigraphist will find the biblio- 
graphical lemmata of particular assistance, and non-epigraphists will profit 
from Mr. Tod’s cautious and impartial treatment of disputed points. Since 
the text of many Greek inscriptions is the product of restoration and recon- 
struction, dogmatism is dangerous, for chance finds or advancing knowledge 
may at any moment make it necessary to revise our interpretation of a given 
document. So Mr. Tod’s presentation of the assessment of 425/4 B.c. (No. 
66), which in many points was based upon suggestions from me, must be al- 
tered in the light of discoveries made too late for him to use. 

In one respect the book differs from its predecessor. It stops short at the 
end of the Peloponnesian War. The first of its four sections, containing twelve 
inscriptions, is devoted to the sixth century. The second (Nos. 13-21) serves 
to illustrate the period of the Persian wars. The rest of the book is about 
equally divided between the Pentekontaetia and the Peloponnesian War. 

All who have found Hicks and Hill a useful supplement to such writers as 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, and Pausanias will not be disappointed in 
its successor; and those who have not had the good fortune to know the earlier 
volume ought to give themselves the pleasure of acquaintance with Mr. Tod’s 
attractive Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions. 


ALLEN B. WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Aeschylus: The “Prometheus Bound.” Edited with Introduction, com- 
mentary, and translation by Gkorce THomson. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. $3.50. 


Many years ago I myself wrote three or four hundred lines of a verse trans- 
lation of the Prometheus for which the world still waits. I have read or 
glanced at at least a dozen such translations and reviewed or neglected to re- 
view three or four. It is easy to pass judgment on a very bad or a supremely 
good translation. But I confess my inability to discriminate between the 
moderately good. I only note here that the choruses are translated in the me- 
tre of the original, not unsuccessfully from the purely technical standpoint, 
though some liberties are taken consciously or unconsciously. An Appendix 
analyzes the metres in accordance with the principles of the author’s “Greek 
Lyric Metre,”’ for which see Classical Philology, XXV (1930), 91-94, 278-79. 
I need not here inquire too curiously whether there is any aesthetic gain in 
rendering dpicow b€ ce Sepkopeva “For truly I shudder as I.” 

The text embodies Headlam’s emendations, and the critical notes refer to 
Mazon, Wilamowitz, and others. 

The main object of the Introduction and the exegetical notes is to bring 
home to the student the greatness of the play and the significance of the 
trilogy as a consistent and artistic whole. Mr. Thomson thinks that Shelley’s 
instinct was sound in feeling that in the first play of the trilogy Zeus is in 
Aeschylus’ intention a hateful tyrant and Prometheus is relatively in the 
right. He reconstructs the lost plays of the trilogy in this sense. He finds in it 
a doctrine not developed in the Oresteia, that the path of learning through suf- 
fering was trod at the beginning of the world by Zeus himself: ‘The divine 
feud was finally resolved by Athena, who completed her father’s purpose by 
her patronage of the city which stands at the summit of human civilization. 
Hence at the close of the trilogy these three, Prometheus, Heracles, Athena, 
appear together as representatives of the inception, development and consum- 
mation of the idea of God and as the founder, promoter and perfecter of the 
destiny of man’’ (p. 37). This advance on the theology of the Oresteia Mr. 
Thomson thinks is one of many reasons for dating the Prometheus in the last 
two years of Aeschylus’ life. He supports this conjecture by a study of the 
vocabulary and other arguments into which I cannot enter. 

PauL SHOREY 


Marius Victorinus und die Entwicklung der abendléndischen Willens- 
metaphysik. By Ernst Benz. (‘‘Forschungen zur Kirchen-und 
Geistesgeschichte” [hrsg. von Erich Seeberg, Erich Caspar, Wil- 
helm Weber], Band I.) Stuttgart: Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 1932. 
Pp. 436. RM. 32. 


I have read this erudite and instructive monograph attentively. It is im- 
possible in my space to analyze in detail or criticize these 435 close-packed 
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pages. I can only indicate what the student of Dr. Benz’s subject will find 
in his book and suggest what would be the broader philosophic criticism of a 
reader who believes that all later metaphysical or theological speculation 
about Being and Not-Being has added little of value to the intentionally sum- 
mary disposal of the whole matter in Plato’s Parmenides and Sophist. 

Victorinus, who flourished under Constantius, was a professor of rhetoric 
and a special student of Cicero, whose eminence won him a statue in the 
Forum. Through Augustine and Boethius his influence on the philosophical 
Latinity and the thought of the Middle Ages was immeasurable. Augustine 
read Plotinus in his translation. His conversion to Christianity about 359 cre- 
ated a great sensation in the higher circles of Roman society. After Julian’s 
edict forbidding the teaching of the old classics by Christians, Victorinus aban- 
doned his rhetorical studies and devoted himself wholly to theology. One of 
the chief points in Dr. Benz’s critical study of his life and writings is that he 
was not, as has often been supposed, a translator or interpreter of Origen. 
That was another Victorinus. 

After the life, Dr. Benz turns first to the theology of Victorinus, which, it 
may be remembered, is like the visions of Swedenborg, the product of senes- 
cence, not to say senility. Here Dr. Benz passes beyond the jurisdiction of 
Classical Philology. In default of a specific revelation, nothing can be more 
unreal than attempts to deduce the embodiment of the Logos in Christ and 
the relations of the Eternal Father to the Eternal Son from the dialectics of 
Being and Not-Being. God, we are told, is Not-Being in the transcendental 
but not in the absolute nonentical sense. This Not-Being evolves Being from 
itself, and the resultant unknown Being can manifest itself only through 
Form. Without delaying to illustrate whatever shadow of meaning this may 
contain from Plato’s Timaeus and Tennyson’s In Memoriam, I skip 150 pages 
and call the attention of students of neo-Platonism to Dr. Benz’s acute discus- 
sion of the relation of Victorinus to Plotinus in Part II, ‘“‘Die Ansitze der 
Metaphysik Victorins im Plotinischen Denken.”’ 

Germany, unlike impoverished America, can still afford to print Greek. 
The footnotes of this study confirm its contents with copious quotations from 
Plotinus’ text. I have read it with profit and marked it for reference, but can 
here only enumerate a few of its topics: “Der Gottesgedanke Plotins’’; ‘Der 
Deus Absconditus’’; “Der Transzendentalismus bei Plotin und Victorin’’; 
“Die Deutung des Kronosmythus”’; “Die Dialektik der Epistrophe’’; ‘Die 
Lichtmetaphysik’’; “‘Die hierarchische Pyramide’’; “Das hypostatische Sein 
des Nus,”’ etc., etc. It is, in short, a fairly complete study of Plotinus from a 
particular angle. 

The third part, “Die Entwicklung der abendliindischen Willensmetaphys- 
ik,” is that which gives its title to the book and is thus presumably most im- 
portant in the author’s eyes. Again I must seem to evade the difficulty of 
specific criticism. Psychology itself is so complicated and the terminology of 
psychology so ambiguous and elusive that I distrust, until I have verified 
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them in detail, all attempts to showthat some fundamental aspect of the human 
mind was overlooked by the greater classics and received explicit recognition 
only at some later date. It may be that the recognition of the will is more ex- 
plicit in the language and thought of later antiquity than in Plato and in 
Aristotle. But how shall we fit into any such picture those modern psycholo- 
gists who deny the existence of the will as a distinct faculty? The faculties of 
the mind are so related that it is always possible to discover the recognition or 
the neglect of any one of them in a description of any other. Wundt’s Jntel- 
lektualismus in der griechischen Ethik is a typical example of this kind of logic. 
He finds Intellektualismus in the most innocent phrases of Homer. Dr. Benz’s 
logic makes a similar impression upon me. He discovers not only in Chal- 
cidius’ commentary but in his translation of the Timaeus evidence that he in- 
troduced ‘“‘den Willensbegriff in die platonische Spekulation”’ (p. 343). Plato 
says that God created the world because he was good, and Chalcidius’ trans- 
lation reads ‘“‘Quam quidem voluntatem Dei,’’ etc., whereas Cicero renders 
Plato’s 7BovdrAnOn yevéoOar by “generavit.’? Moreover, Chalcidius elsewhere 
renders Plato’s xara vodv by “pro voluntate patris.”” I doubt if either Greek 
and Latin idiom or the phrasing of translators will bear this pressure. But I 
obviously cannot reargue the whole question here, and whether the student 
finally agrees with Dr. Benz or not, he will find this section of his book a most 
instructive historical study of the problem of the will as Augustine received it 
from his sources and transmitted it to the Middle Ages. 

Pau. SHOREY 


Die Entwicklung der Aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik. Von FR1Ep- 
RIcH SotmseEN. “Neue philologische Untersuchungen,” Heft 4. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1929. Pp. vi+304. 


This is a very obscurely written and difficult book. It will not, I venture to 
say, have six critical readers in the world. But its conclusions will find wide 
acceptance among those who wish to seem acquainted with the latest philo- 
logical research. And in the Aristotelian literature of the next few years 
learned footnotes will from time to time remind us that Dr. Solmsen has 
proved that the posterior is the anterior and that the Analytica posteriora of 
Aristotle are earlier than the Analytica priora. He has of course proved noth- 
ing of the kind, and the only problem for a reviewer who has really read and 
tested his book is how he could suppose that he has. 

The motive of the book is obvious enough. Professor Jaeger had set the 
fashion of demonstrating by internal analysis that Aristotle’s works were not 
composed ia the traditional order. And his disciple carries the victorious 
method into the field of the logical works which Professor Jaeger had appar- 
ently not found time to study when he wrote his Entwicklung. 

It was necessary to discover a paradox, and Dr. Solmsen’s discovery, if I 
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understand him, is that Aristotle worked out an independent logic of the syl- 
logism, first, for scientific proof, then for dialectics, and finally as a pure, 
compromise, neutral, abstract, universal, absolute, and technical logic per se, 
as we have it in the Analytica priora. Now, quite apart from the lack of all 
real evidence for this fancy, the hypothesis will not bear thinking out in itself. 
Either you have the syllogism or you have it not. The syllogistic form is the 
same, whatever the matter you pour into it. Both in the Topics and in the 
Analytica posteriora Aristotle has the syllogism. A slashing criticism can cut 
out the references to the syllogism in the Topics and pronounce them later 
interpolations. But Dr. Solmsen himself sees that this is impossible for the 
Posterior Analytics, which everywhere take for granted not only the syllogism, 
but its three figures, their special applications, and many other technical de- 
tails. Dr. Solmsen nowhere tells us explicitly and clearly how he meets this 
difficulty. He hedges and evades and distinguishes between the conception 
of the work in Aristotle’s mind and the actual writing of it without definitely 
committing himself. But none the less he seems to maintain that Aristotle 
worked out first an entirely distinct theory of syllogistic reasoning in scientific 
proof and again in dialectics, and then, and then only, elaborated the pure 
theory of the syllogism as such. He nowhere gives any real reason why this 
is more probable than the accepted view that, having discovered the syllogistic 
form of all reasoning, Aristotle then applied it to the chief domains of con- 
temporary thought, dialectical debate, and scientific, especially mathemati- 
cal, proof. No such reason can in fact be given. 

It is impossible and unnceessary to dogmatize about the dates of the actual 
writing and publishing of each of Aristotle’s logical works. But that the gen- 
eral theory of the syllogism and its figures was present to Aristotle’s mind 
when he wrote the Posterior Analytics is quite certain. And the notion that 
one could possess the theory of the syllogism for scientific proof and for dia- 
lectics separately, before and without generalizing it, is fantastic and psycho- 
logically impossible. Such a theory can be worked out only by disregarding 
the real philosophical problems and psychological probabilities involved and 
treating philosophical ideas and terms as counters and catchwords that can 
be understood apart from their context and manipulated in ingenious philo- 
logical combinations without the slightest regard for their ambiguous mean- 
ings and the hesitations and variations of Aristotle’s style in the use of them. 

Apart from these general considerations, the only thing that a critical re- 
viewer could do with Dr. Solmsen’s obscure and evasive book would be to put 
his finger specifically on some of the typical errors of reasoning or fact that are 
the inevitable result of a false method and of the predetermination to estab- 
lish a thesis. If specific criticisms from a competent source are not answered 
specifically, a presumption is raised which no silence can overcome. 

There is space for only one or two illustrations which if they are irrelevant 
or untypical are unfair. What, for example, can serious criticism do with this? 
In Theaetetus 163 C Socrates says playfully of a fallacy which he is going to 
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try on Theaetetus, dpa 57 cai rdde GAXo mpoorov. This use of the neuter is a 
well-known trait of Plato’s comic style.'! But it is not half so comic as Dr. 
Solmsen’s commentary on it (p. 157, n. 2): ‘Die Einfiihrung verdient Beacht- 
ung dpa 87 kai rode GAO mpocrov (163 C). Das einzelne topische Argument ist 
hier bereits als ein ‘Etwas’ herausgehoben und bezeichnet. Es bedurfte nur 
der spezifisch platonischen Sehart, um dies rode te in seinem ri éorw zu 
fassen.’’ 

A passage on page 91 is an illuminating example of the treatment of 
American work by the school to which Dr. Solmsen belongs. In Classical 
Philology (1924), 5, I wrote: ‘“Lutoslawski’s reinforcement of the argument 
by the discovery of the middle term in Plato’s Philebus 17 A is a complete 
misconception of the Philebus passage. And the bare possibility that Plato’s 
use of péoa here suggested to Aristotle his use of ‘middle’ term, even if con- 
ceded, would not prove that the syllogism was derived from dichotomy.”’ 
Dr. Solmsen (1929), page 91, note 2, writes: “‘Lutoslawskis [Origin and growth 
of Plato’s Logic (1897), p. 464] Identifikation des syllogistischen péocov mit 
dem pégov bei Plato Phileb. 17 a ist allerdings nur akzidentiell richtig; die 
Philebosstelle hat mit Syllogistik nichts zu tun.”? Dr. Solmsen appears to be 
unacquainted with “The Origin of the Syllogism,” though in many passages 
he discusses questions which it explicitly raises, some of them, I think, for the 
first time. Precisely what does he mean by allerdings? 

I am sorry if this review is thought too harsh. I do not mean it so, and I 
certainly do not intend to be unfair. Doubtless much scholarship, industry, 
and ingenuity went to the making of this study, and they may have their 
value for some purposes. And if the perpetual evasion of the definite issues 
which I am trying to formulate for the clarification of the present confusion 
in Aristotelian studies has provoked in me an impatience unbecoming be- 


tween fellow-workers, I apologize. 
Pau. SHOREY 


The Jealousy of the Gods and Criminal Law at Athens: A Contribution 
to the Sociology of Moral Indignation. By SveND Ranutr. Vol. I. 
Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1933. Pp. 161. 


This is a sociological rather than a strictly philological or literary study. It 
reminds me, mutatis mutandis, of such books in the ‘Columbia University 
Series” as Dr. Richard Hope’s The Book of Diogenes Laertius, or of Professor 
Keller’s Homeric Society: A Sociological Study of the “Iliad’’ and the ‘“‘Odys- 
sey.”’ The industry of investigators of this type often gathers useful collec- 
tions of most of the relevant texts and of the opinions of the moderns about 
them. The present work will be for some readers a valuable repertory of the 
chief texts in Herodotus, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Pindar about the jealousy 
of the gods and the prominence of jealousy in the psychology of the Greeks. 


1Cf. Phaedrus 238 D, Hipp, Major 295 A, and Cratylus passim. 
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But after doing it that justice I cannot be expected to be a sympathetic critic 
of its general method, purport, and tone. Its main thesis is that the method 
of concomitant variations proves that the origin of what Dr. Ranulf repeatedly 
calls the “disinterested tendency to inflict punishment”’ and of the consequent 
institution of the public ypad¢7 as opposed to the private dixn is to be found in 
the theological doctrine of the jealousy of the gods and the pleasure and edifi- 
cation which Athenian audiences derived from its most cruel and arbitrary 
manifestations. The connection with law is established by the argument that a 
man who has injured and incurred the enmity of others becomes thereby an 
easier and more tempting mark for this general spirit of envy. Page 112: 

Envious Hellenes who were on the lookout for every opportunity to inflict suf- 
fering on their fellow-citizens could not let a chance of the kind indicated pass. 
Thus the disinterested tendency to inflict punishment would consist simply in the 
desire to make the most of this chance, whenever it presented itself. And when this 
tendency had grown sufficiently strong, the ypa¢} would be instituted as a lawful 
method of giving vent to it. 


I need not attempt to show here how fantastic that is. 

But my chief difficulty in doing justice to the book is my feeling that there 
is a certain rAnupeédeca, as Plato would say, in the entire method of interpreting 
the classics of which it is merely an example and a symptom. My critics 
might reply, as they have done, that this is because I approach the classics as 
a grammarian or a student of literature and not as a philosopher. At any rate, 
from my point of view it seems that ideas and sentences which, with a slight 


allowance for changes in the fashions of expression, recur throughout modern 
literature are treated in books of this type as the antitheses of “modern” 
thought and as symptoms of that primitive mentality which Professor Lévy- 
Bruhl has analyzed so ingeniously in the modern savage. I feel with Ruskin 
that this attitude of mind shuts the door on all understanding. I do not think 
that anyone can understand Sophocles who talks of the “sadistic character”’ 
that he attributes to the gods, or Pindar, who thinks that the explanation of 
his “‘illogically abrupt transitions” is to be found “‘in some deficiency in the 
poet himself,’’ and in the fact that Greek thought follows the “law of partici- 
pation”’ as designated and defined by Professor Lévy-Bruhl. The real explana- 
tion is far more likely to be the investigator’s inability to read Pindar aloud 
metrically ad aperturam libri, understanding and feeling what he reads. 

I could produce overwhelming evidence of the misinterpretation of the 
Greek poets due to this attitude of mind. But I will not bury it in a review. 
Here I merely note that, while the translations are usually tolerably correct 
prosaic construes, they often fail to preserve the true poetic and ethical tone 
and sometimes are plainly wrong. Agamemnon 165-67 does not mean “If it 
be necessary for my mind to arrive at a decision in this question, which how- 
ever is of no great consequence,”’ and the argument based on this rendering 
falls to the ground. Agamemnon 1014-17 is not “To the effect that it is a 
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great gift from Zeus to have but a competency every year.’’ The rendering ob- 
scures the point of the whole passage. 

A second volume is to follow, which will deal in equal detail with Euripides, 
Aristophanes, and Thucydides. Like the present volume, its collections will 
be of interest to sociologists and to classicists who do not share this reviewer’s 
prejudices, 

PauL SHOREY 


BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere biographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


The Composition of Plato’s “Apology.” By R. Hackxrorto. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1933. Pp. 175. $2.00. 


In view of the multiplication of books on every possible topic it would be 
unkind to remind Professor Hackforth of what he knows, that new books on 
the question of Socrates are pouring from the press in every literate land. That 
is why he writes this one, to settle the question. He rejects with sensible rea- 
sons the views of those who hold that the Apology must be a faithful report of 
what Socrates actually said on the trial. The literary practice of the Greeks 
did not demand that kind of fidelity, many of the things said could not well 
have been said to a jury, and the date, which after full discussion of the evi- 
dence he fixes at about the year 394, makes it unlikely that Plato could have 
remembered. The Xenophontie Apology he thinks is genuine and early. The 
alleged parallels to the Apology do not prove imitation of it, and the Memo- 
rabilia is later. The Platonic Apology precedes the tract of Polycrates to which 
the Gorgias is a reply. Professor Hackforth has his own views as to which of 
the things put in Socrates’ mouth by Pilato were probably said at the trial. 
He supports them by a close analysis of the text of the Apology and a rediscus- 
sion of its relation to the Xenophontic Memorabilia and Apology in the light 
of recent literature, including von Arnim. His analysis of the Apology will re- 
pay study and many of his arguments about Plato’s presumable intentions 
are ingenious. But they are after all just happy thoughts, and the only defi- 
nite criticism to pass upon them would be “Quod gratis asseritur gratis nega- 
tur.” At any rate I have nothing to add to the conclusions of my What Plato 
Said, page 81: 

Socrates may or may not have said some of the things attributed to him by 
Plato who was present. Plato could easily imitate, so far as he pleased, the forms 
and phrases of Athenian court-room oratory. But there is no likelihood that just 
such a speech as the Apology was ever delivered to an Athenian jury. It is too ob- 
viously Plato’s idealization of his master’s life and mission, and his summing up of 
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the things that needed to be said to the Athenian public about his condemnation 
by a democratic tribunal. 
Pau. SHOREY 


The Lighter Side of the Greek Papyri: A Talk to the St. Andrew’s Soci- 
ety, Cairo, Egypt. By W. G. WapprE.Lu. Low Fell near Newcastle 
upon Tyne: C. F. Cutter, 1932. Pp. 21. 


Select Papyri. Translated by A. 8. Hunt and C. C. Epa@ar. (‘Loeb 
Classical Library Series.”) London: William Heinemann, 1932. 


The professional papyrologist will hardly need these books. But the gen- 
eral reader and the teacher who wishes to get as painlessly as possible some 
notion of the significance of this new branch of classical learning will find them, 
if taken together with Powell and Barber’s New Chapters in Greek Literature, 
a quite sufficient initiation. Mr. Waddell’s lecture is very entertainingly writ- 
ten and packed with matter. It emphasizes chiefly the naive and humorous 
letters which have been exploited in other collections and are perhaps for that 
reason less conspicuous in the selections of Professor Hunt and Mr. Edgar. 
The two hundred items of this selection are dated, referred to the first place of 
publication, and listed under fourteen rubrics, from marriage contracts, agree- 
ments and wills to letters, memoranda, accounts, questions to oracles, Chris- 
tian prayers, and horoscopes. Impressive is the essential unity of this familiar 
and business Greek language for ten centuries, running parallel to the similar 
unity of poetic diction in the epigrams of the Anthology. There is everything 
here, as in a different way there is in the Anthology—engagement of a wet 
nurse, lease of a papyrus marsh, loan through a bank, lease of a perfumery 
business, a receipt for a mummy, abdiction of ungrateful children by an angry 
and imprecatory father. 

The mere classicist notes a few words new to him and a few odd expressions, 
but they are now nearly all recorded or being recorded in the new Liddell and 
Scott. 

Who could resist this appeal from Victor to Theodore? “Will your true 
brotherliness have the goodness to send me day by day [uiav irép piav] some 
asparagus [é\eoo7 dpaxa], for the vegetables here are rotten and disgust me?”’ 
But campér is perhaps here slang as it is in the language of the schoolboy in 
Epictetus who says that the baths in Nicopolis are rotten. 


PAauL SHOREY 


Vergil in-the Experience of South Africa. By T. J. Haaruorr. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell, 1931. Pp. 127. 4/6 net. 


This delightful little book was written to be read, not to be reviewed. I 
have space only to advise all lovers of Virgil and the classics to read it. A 


—ert Ogee sa 
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Latin Preface of thanks to Dutch scholars and the University of Amsterdam, 
two sonnets in the South-African taal, and a dedication to Gilbert Murray 
strike the keynote. “Spartam nactus es’’ might have been the book’s motto. 
Professor Haarhoff has found for himself in South Africa that reconciliation of 
nationalism with the larger humanism that transcends boundaries, which he 
preaches to the world from the text of Virgil. Through all his themes, “‘Geo- 
graphical and Rural,” “Character and Outlook,” “Stoicism and Calvinism,” 
“The Augustan Reconstruction,’’ recur the three unifying motives—love of 
Virgil, devotion to South Africa, and faith in the gospel of salvation from mod- 
ern disintegrating tendencies through wholeness (or holism) in education, in- 
ternational politics, and philosophy. 

The modern parallels sometimes recall the manner of Mahaffy, but they 
are less strained, and Professor Haarhoff himself warns us not to press them 
too hard. With this reservation the reader will find both entertainment and 
edification in the comparisons of the typical Voortrekker and Boer farmer 
with the elder Cato, of Stoicism with Calvinism, and of Virgil’s support of Au- 
gustus’ moral and religious reforms with the philosophy of a modern “holistic” 
humanism confronted with tabloid education, mechanistic science, and post- 
war morals. Professor Haarhoff writes eloquently, but there is no substitution 
of vague rhetoric for facts and ideas. He is well read in and quotes appositely 
the recent literature both of Virgilian scholarship and of general criticism of 
life, and he appends to a booklet of 120 pages a select Bibliography of 6 pages 
and some 200 items. 


PAuL SHOREY 


Sappho: Ihr Ruf und Ruhm bei der Nachwelt. Von Horst Ripicer. 
(“Das Erbe der Alten” [hrsg. von Otto Immisch, Reihe II, Heft 
XXI.) Leipzig: Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933. Pp. 
203. M. 6.60. 


This is another case of Der Einfluss Anakreons auf Johann Peter Uz.! This 
frivolous comment is perhaps not quite fair, for the Author’s Preface explicitly 
limits his and Sappho’s Nachwelt to German literature. Exclusive national 
tariffs are making themselves more and more felt even in the world of letters 
and scholarship. This is to be regretted, though perhaps less in the case of 
books dealing with literary influences, which each nation can trace best for 
itself. The readers of Swinburne, Symonds, Wharton, Bliss Carman, Patrick, 
Robinson, Weigall, to take the first names that suggest themselves, will not 
easily be brought to feel that the image of Sappho as reflected in the minds of 


1 Cf. ‘Relations of Classical Literature to Other Branches of Learning,” St. Louis 
Congress of Arts and Sciences, III (1904), 370-85, and review of E. Stemplinger’s Das 
Fortleben der Horazischen Lyrik seit der Renaissance in Classical Weekly, II (1909), 67— 
68. 
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Opitz, Anna Luise Karschin, the Grifin Hahn-Hahn, Heinse, Herder, Grill- 
parzer, the Schlegels, or even of Wilamowitz is an essential part of their cul- 
tural lives and aesthetic tradition. Every language and literature and every 
generation of readers must idealize its own Sappho. Meanwhile those who ac- 
cept this book for what it is and professes to be will find in it a faithful, indus- 
trious, and well-documented study of the varying conceptions of Sappho en- 
tertained throughout the history of German literature and scholarship. It 
offers further a well-nourished Introduction on the Sappho of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, an ample Bibliography within the limits defined by 
the author, and a sufficient Index. ; 
PauL SHOREY 


Gottesvorstellung und Lebensauffassung im griechischen Hymnus. By 
KarL Keyssner. ‘‘Wirzburger Studien zur Altertumswissen- 
schaft,” Heft 2. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1932. Pp. 172. 


The author pleads ingeniously for the unity of his subject, despite the loss 
of the mass of Melic hymns and the wide gap between the so-called Homeric 
hymns and the Orphic collection. 

We need not cavil with him on that point. He has made a useful book. 
He has read with the aid of modern German critics the entire extant literature 
of Greek hymns. He has studied the minutiae of their style in the light of 
comparisons with the precepts of the rhetoricians and the practice of other 
poets—the Du Stil, the Er Stil, the Ich Stil (which he says is not Hellenic), 
the Participial Stil, the Relativ Stil, the hyperbolische Stil and the rest. And 
he has woven it all into a web of those commonplaces of Greek ethics and 
religion which every writer who can possibly drag them in nowadays repeats: 
“Die Bitte des Menschen richtet sich hiufig auf ein angenehmes Leben.’ 
Quite so. But the twenty-nine citations adduced to prove it give the student 
a sense of security. It is a form of the collecting instinct overlooked in James’s 
list of special human instincts. Everyone who has written a doctoral disserta- 
tion knows it, and who am I to smile at it? 

PauL SHOREY 


Child Life in Greek Art. By Anita Kurtn. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. Pp. xix+62; 165 illustrations on 41 pls. 
$3.50. 


This book contains a great deal of information, briefly and pleasantly pre- 
sented, on the life of children in classical Greece. A few important passages in 
literature are cited and quoted in translation, but the study is based primarily 
on existing objects, chiefly vases and terra-cottas. Of each class there are 
about seventy among the illustrations, many of them not published elsewhere. 
The illustrations are chosen solely for their testimony, which is reasonable 
enough; but one regrets the absence of such interesting kids as the Grazioli 
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girl, the boy with the duck, the boy on the Ilissos stele, and the tough little 
Brygan boy in Boston. For almost every statement in the text an object is 
cited by museum number; not, usually, by publication. As might be inferred 
from this method, the author has studied the material evidence at first hand; 
she has traveled widely, and her observations might have served as foundation 
for a more pretentious scholarly work than this. But archaeologists will wel- 
come the new material and will find the book useful otherwise; and, as Profes- 
sor Young writes in the Preface, it should appeal besides to everyone who 
shares the author’s love for children. 


F. P. JoHnson 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Cannae: Das militérische und das literarische Problem. Von FR1ED- 
RIcH CorNeEtIus. (Klio, Beiheft XIII.) Leipzig: Dieterich, 1932. 
Pp. iv-+86; two plans in text. Paper, M. 5 (bound, M. 6.50). 


Cornelius’ suggestions as to the literary problem seem to me more valuable 
than his remarks on the military problem. What he has to say about the 
analists and the sources of the accounts of the battle that have survived is 
interesting and suggestive. He has added to our knowledge, I think, of the 
organization of the Roman legions, especially the unusual formation which 
Varro seems to have adopted for this battle, and he devotes some profitable 
pages to Appian. On the disputed question of the place of the battlefield he 
gives little or nothing that is new; least of all, a final answer. 

The main thesis of the paper seems to be that Livy and Polybius differ in 
their description of the Carthaginian battle formation, Polybius placing the 
African infantry in reserve (in the technical military sense) and having them 
attack after the Roman infantry had pierced the front line of the Gallic and 
Spanish infantry. I have examined the two texts repeatedly, from the stand- 
point of a teacher of Livy, from that of a historian, and from that of a student 
of tactics. The result is that I am convinced that Cornelius has misread Poly- 
bius, whose account agrees with Livy and does not contradict it. 

I must therefore conclude that the main merit of Cornelius’ discussion lies 
in its by-products. 


Evan T. SAGE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Vergil’s Troy: Essays on the Second Book of the ‘‘Aeneid.” By W. F. 
Jackson Knicut, M.A. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1932. Pp. ix+ 
158. 4s. 6d. 


Mr. Knight is possessed of, and by, some excellent and stimulating ideas 
concerning his subject, and he expresses them with a snap and sparkle that 
reminds one of the rupture of the atom. The effect of this bombardment is 
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enhanced by a penchant for semitechnical terms, such as ‘‘texture’’ of hexam- 
eters (p. 17), “homodyned and heterodyned feet’’ ictus and accent coinciding 
or clashing (p. 18), “released movement” (p. 20), ‘‘un-holistic” (p. 21), 
‘“‘word-complexes” (p. 41), “‘Vergilian integration” (pp. 74, 104), “artistic 
concentration” (p. 105), and “‘polarity’’ of ideas (p. 140). The chapter en- 
titled ‘‘The Poetry,’’ treating of the aesthetics of metrics, rather robs the fol- 
lowing parts by anticipation. Incidentally, Mr. Conway’s theory of the alter- 
nation of comedy and tragedy is elaborated into a sort of Empedoclean con- 
cept of binomial structure throughout, and a modern parallel is found in 
Smutsian Holism (p. 21). The second chapter, on ‘The Epic Tragedy,’ dis- 
covers an alternation of epic and dramatic treatment. The third, on ‘The Leg- 
ends,” leads through a wilderness of details. The last, entitled ““The Events,”’ 
though leaning here and there upon hazardous etymologies (pp. 109, 124), 
more fit for tragic puns than for theories of interpretation, nevertheless pro- 
poses illuminating suggestions, especially about the magic significance of ring- 
walls (pp. 116-19), the similarity of the siege of Veii to the siege of Troy (pp. 
128-29), and the use of trumpets in sieges (pp. 134-35). In this part the agree- 
able personality of the author becomes all the more engaging through his 
knack of reasoning like a hero of the Bronze Age, half-barbarian, half-civilized, 
but such a facility is not without risk for men under fifty. Upward of two 
hundred notes are assembled at the end and followed by a well-selected Index. 
Norman W. DeWirr 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Zur Frage der Entstehung des Alphabets. By Jon. LinpBiom. “Bulle- 
tin de la société royale des lettres de Lund 1931-1932,” III. Lund, 
1932. 


The reviewer can hardly be blamed for being satisfied with at least part of 
this pamphlet, since it accepts so many of his published suggestions, notably 
the principle that in interpreting the Sinai Semitic script one must start from 
the degraded hieroglyphs of that region. Lindblom’s work may be character- 
ized as orthodox, i.e., he traces the alphabet to early Semites who based it on 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. In several cases, however, he argues that the Egyptian 
sign was in the course of time given a new name; thus he holds that the 
Semitic gimel was the Egyptian sign for corner of wall and was originally 
called gader, but later changed its name to gimel from a fancied resemblance 
to a camel. But, in addition, Lindblom thinks that four Phoenician letters, 
daleth, cheth, teth, yod, were influenced by the Cretan script and suggests that 
still other script may have to be taken into consideration for some of the 
letters. Thus he finds a via media between various schools—a course which 
often leads to good results but is hardly convincing here. Lindblom also gives 
an explanation of the order of the letters. The year 900 B.c. is suggested by 


him as the date when the Greeks received the alphabet. 
B. L. ULLMAN 
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A Concordance of Prudentius. By Roy JosepH DEFERRARI and JAMES 
MARSHALL CAMPBELL. Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy of 
America, 1932. Pp. ix+833. $12.50. 


A book of this sort, precious as it is, does not require an extended notice. 
It is sufficient to shout as loudly as possible that the book is here—an invalu- 
able addition to the list of indexes, special lexica, and concordances which are 
indispensable to many forms of research. The book follows the method used 
by Lane Cooper in his concordance to Horace. It is based on the text of 
Bergman (Vienna, 1926). Variant readings and conjectures are not taken into 
account because of the size of the book, which is almost twice as large as the 
text itself. Common words, such as conjunctions and prepositions, are merely 
indexed; even so et takes nearly two pages. The method is not carried out 
consistently: the 107 examples of quem are given in detail, the 53 of the cor- 
responding feminine quam are indexed; the same inconsistency occurs in 
Cooper. 

The Preface states that the Greek words occur “‘in the alphabetical order 
which they would assume if transliterated into Latin,” but w is given at the 
end, after z. A brief sampling of the text revealed no omissions or other errors. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Cicero, pro T. Annio Milone, in L. Calpurnium Pisonem, pro M. 
Aurelio Scauro, pro M. Fonteio, pro C. Rabirio Postumo, pro M. 
Marcello, pro Q. Ligario, pro rege Deiotaro. Translated by N. H. 
Watts, B.A. ‘‘Loeb Classical Library Series.’”’ London: William 
Heinemann, Ltd.; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931. 


These speeches have been done into a sort of Urdu or xowy dialect from 
which all the niceties of Cicero’s quidem’s and vero’s have faded. To this color- 
less style belongs the frequent use of ‘‘indeed,”’ “if indeed,”’ ‘‘unless indeed,” 
etc., and “‘nay.’’ Relics of the era of powdered wigs are recognized in “‘train- 
bands,” “albeit,” ‘erstwhile,’ and “howbeit” (pp. 7, 27, 93). Italics for 
emphasis are hard to defend: five examples on page 113. Substantial omis- 
sions (pp. 441, 443); “senator’’ for imperatorem (p. 222). Mixed metaphor: 
‘Are your ears wool-gathering?’ (p. 43). Expressimus (p. 17) is not “sucked 
in” but “copied”; metaphor from pressing seal upon wax (imprimere) and 
removing it (exprimere). Substructiones (pp. 65, 101) are not “basements’’ 
but those lofty arcades erected to make edifices stand out from the summits 
of hills; for example, the palace of Tiberius at the corner of the Palatine. 
O me miserum, 0 me infelicem! (p. 118) is rendered “O the pity, O the misery 
of it!’’ The meaning is “What a bitter humiliation to me! What a cruel prank 
of fortune!’ It makes one stare to read that Cicero was two years in Cilicia 
(p. 417), and that he did not get his triumph until 47 (p. 508). One might 
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query the statement that an intercalary month was inserted “every other 
year” (p. 128). 


Norman W. DeWitt 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Plauti Mercator cum prolegomenis, notis criticis, commentario exegetico. 
Edidit P. J. Enx. Pars prior: prolegomena et textum continens; 
pars altera: commentarium continens. Lugduni Batavorum: apud 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1932. Pp. vit+-97+217. 


The Introduction includes the editor’s independent views regarding the 
dream-scene of the play, in opposition to Marx and others; and a rather futile 
discussion of the date of the Roman production concludes the prolegomena. 
For the text Enk has consulted the fascimiles of two manuscripts but no new 
collations enrich his critical apparatus; the text seems to be soberly construct- 
ed. The commentary, the first since the edition of Ussing, is a welcome addi- 
tion to Plautine studies so far as it goes. It may be described as adequate for 
purposes of immediate interpretation; it is not pretentious or erudite but com- 
pact and conventional. The text, forms, syntax, and above all metre absorb 
the editor’s attention; an addendum reviews the theory of Jacobsohn regard- 
ing hiatus in the dialogue verses. Perhaps it is useless to hope that editors of 
Roman comedies will sometime consider the niceties of colloquial idiom, the 
elements of Latin style to which Leo’s Analecta Plautina and other works 
furnish an introduction, and especially the features of dramatic technique 
which interest a student of literature. From this point of view Enk’s edition 
is commonplace. 


H. W. P. 


“Testimonia” Aristophanea cum scholiorum lectionibus. Collegit et 
commentario critico instruxit WALTHARIUS Kraus. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, ““Denk- 
schriften,’”’ Band LXX, 2. Abhandlung. Wien: Ho6lder-Pichler- 
Tempsky A.G., 1931. Pp. 60. M. 9.40. 


This is a labor of love performed by an enthusiastic student of Professor 
Radermacher who wished to work on Aristophanes, and did. It is intended to 
be used as a supplement to the apparatus criticus of Coulon’s edition, which 
Peter von der Mihl in Gnomon, I, 318, thought paid too little attention to the 
Testimonia. Dr. Kraus seems to have collected them all, with the aid of his 
few predecessors, and with ample acknowledgment to John Williams White’s 
edition of the scholia on the Birds. I have neither time, space, nor knowledge 
to do it justice in a critical review. I can only announce it as a work indis- 
pensable to all specialists in the text criticism of Aristophanes. The bottom 
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of each double-column page of Testimonia is filled with an elaborate Latin 
commentary, and there are apparently complete indexes of authors and of 
“res memorabiles quae in adnotationibus occurrunt.” 

Pau. SHOREY 


Illustratieve W oordschikking bij Vergilius. By SopH1e Ramonpt. Wa- 
geningen, Holland: H. Veenman & Zonen, 1933. Pp. 230. Ingen. 
Fr. 4.75. 


This is a creditable dissertation. It is perhaps not quite so original as the 
enthusiasm of the author leads her to suppose. It is not a novel idea that the 
greater freedom of word order in an inflected language provides opportunity 
for effects gained by the separation of words from their syntactical regimen 
and the consequent juxtaposition of words which enrich each other and the 
whole by suggestions of shades of likeness or contrast or of causal and other 
relations. What distinguishes Dr. Ramondt is the wealth of examples that she 
has collected from Virgil and the subtlety of the rubrics under which she clas- 
sifies them. I have no space to enter into that. An English summary of some 
thirty-five pages makes this material available for American teachers of Vir- 
gil. Comparisons with other poets lead her to the conclusion (p. 209) that 
“Vergil does not stand alone in making his adj. (part) illustrate each other. 
. ... Inhis prepossession in favour of juxtaposition Catullus is more likely to 
have shown him the way than Lucretius.”’ 

An example or two will perhaps make these generalizations clearer. In 
. . « « demersis aequora rostris/Ima petunt (Aen. ix. 119), aequora is the object 
of petunt. But the meaning, she says, is ““They plunge into the sea prow fore- 
most into the depths.”’ In Arma diu senior desueta . . . . circumdat (ibid. ii. 
509-10), the juxtaposition of senior with desueta indicates cause. The multi- 
plication of such examples may doubtless help teachers who have never 
thought of them themselves. One of Dr. Ramondt’s categories relates to color 
effects of combination or contrast, as, e.g., Hcl. vi. 54, [lice sub nigra pallentes 
ruminat herbas. I have myself sometimes illustrated that category by 
Wordsworth’s “Negro ladies in white muslin gowns,” and Aeschylus’ 


mpérovat 5’ &vdpes vation werayxipors 


yuiovoe NevKev &k weTAWLaTwY ety, 


and Milton’s ‘Dark faces with white silken turbans wreath’d.” 

Miss Ramondt has little to say of metri causa as an explanation of word 
order in Latin hexameter. It could not be overlooked in a complete treatment 
of the subject. But it of course could be argued that Virgil’s art makes virtues 
of such necessities. So modern critics point out that the quest for the rhyme 
often suggests fresh fancies and enriches the thought. 


Pau. SHOREY 
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Minucius Felix oder Tertullian? By JoHANNA Scumipt. Borna-Leip- 
zig: Universitatsverlag von Robert Noske, 1932. Pp. xv+122. 


Harnack thought it impossible to determine which was prior, Minucius 
Felix or the Apology of Tertullian. The arguments, he said, can be turned 
either way as easily as the sands flow in a reversed hourglass. Dr. Schmidt at- 
tributes the difficulty to wrong methods. Nothing can be proved, she thinks, 
by a direct inquiry into the dependence of the one upon the other. The paral- 
lels, which she also faithfully collects, are mostly common topics of apologetic 
literature. More is to be learned from the differences and the contrasts. But 
their significance can be brought out only in the light of a broader study of 
what she calls ‘“‘physiognomical universal-perspective.” She prepares the way 
for such a study by a lively, discursive Introduction of forty-two pages on the 
Roman Empire, its literature, its philosophy, its religion, and then proceeds 
to show that the tone and temper of Minucius Felix’ mild conciliatory philo- 
sophic blend of Seneca and Cicero fits the middle of the second century, while 
Tertullian’s legalistic argument and violent Asiatic style point rather to the 
beginnings of polemic some fifty years later. The Bibliography is ample and 
Dr. Schmidt quotes the sources and the “‘literature”’ freely, both in support of 
her argument and in illustration of her numerous historical generalizations. 


Paut SHOREY 


La poesia di S. Gregorio Nazianzeno. By MicHELE PELLEGRINO. Mi- 
lano: Societa Editrice ‘Vita e pensiero,”’ 1932. Pp. 109. 


Two hundred and fifty-four epigrams of St. Gregory are reluctantly includ- 
ed in the Loeb edition of the Anthology by W. R. Paton, with the comment 
“Gregory evidently enjoyed making verses.’”’ This monograph is an attempt 
to determine how much living poetry is to be found in the nineteen thousand 
verses of the saint which have come down to us. These verses are studied 
under the rubrics autobiographical, religious, poetry of nature, with digres- 
sions on the feeling of the ancients for nature; satiric poetry, imagery, metre, 
with tabulated analyses; language, and style. A final chapter studies the liter- 
ary and rhetorical influence of Gregory. A brief but sufficient Bibliography is 


appended. , 
PAauL SHOREY 


Die weibliche Schénheit in der griechischen Dichtung. Von Karu Jax. 
Innsbruck: Universitits-Verlag Wagner, 1933. Pp. 216. RM. 7.50. 


It would be easy but unfair to satirize this book for saying undisputed 
things in such a solemn and erudite way: ‘Durch den Peplos verdeckt, fallen 
fiir Homer die weiblichen Beine ausser jede Schénheitsbewertung”’; sweet as 
an epithet of mouth “hat zwar keineswegs eindeutige Beziehung auf einen 
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schéngebildeten Mund; niher liegt es fast an Kuss... . zu denken.”” But 
if the thing was to be done at all it was worth doing thoroughly, and Dr. Jax 
has devoted an appalling industry to doing it exhaustively. The text of his 
nine chapters is documented with 1,448 notes, some of which contain 20 refer- 
ences. He has listed, classified, and examined the opinions of the moderns 
about every epithet or phrase that has the remotest bearing on female beauty, 
charm, and sex appeal, from Homer to the latest romancer and anthologist. 
He informs us how many epic gentlemen preferred blonds, tells us that the 
Greeks liked them tall, and specifies the flower in every instance where they 
told her ‘‘Du bist wie eine Blume.”’ He notes the precise date at which the 
poets began to take notice of rose-red lips, white teeth, and the splendor of 
shapely shoulders. There is only one case of chin, and knees were never a 
treat to the ancients, whether cabbies or consuls. 

His funds did not run to an index of all these items, but, as he says, the 
systematic distribution of the material makes it easy to find what you want in 
this enormous storehouse of information. There is an otherwise sufficient 
Bibliography, which omits J. B. Fletcher, The Religion of Beauty in Woman 
(New York, 1911). 

PauL SHOREY 


Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics of Homer, Apollonius, and 
Vergil. By GrorGe Ecket Duckwortu. Princeton Dissertation. 
Princeton University Press, 1933. Pp. 135. $1.50. 


Anyone who writes or reads Doctors’ dissertations discovers that there is 
already a considerable literature on every conceivable subject. Professor 
Duckworth quotes copiously and examines carefully the opinions of all his 
predecessors, and himself lists, classifies, and discusses all references, direct or 
implied, to the future in the four epics studied. Forecasts of the future may be 
made by the poet, the gods, or mortals. They may be definite or only vague 
forebodings. The poet himself may announce the future by proemia or invoca- 
tions, by direct statements, by comment on the prayers or on the follies and 
blunders of his characters, by a comparison.! Forecasts may refer to events 
within or beyond the epic. In Homer these latter are known to the mortal 
characters, in Apollonius they are not. The revelations of the future history 
of Rome in the Aeneid are a familiar topic. 

As regards their literary effect, especially upon “suspense,” the forecasts 
may be known to the reader but not to the characters. This anticipates the 
endiessly discussed Sophoclean irony of the Oedipus Tyrannus. Secondly, they 
may be known to both the reader and the characters. Thirdly, the reader may 
be left in a suspense approximating that of modern plots by the vagueness of 
the forecasts or the disregard of them by the characters. All these cases are 
carefully studied with critical interpretation of all texts that affect the writer’s 


1 But on this cf. Shorey in Class. Phil., XVII (1922), 246 ff. 
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conclusions. The art of the two Homeric epics is one and consistent. Apol- 
lonius in I-II, the journey to Colchis, does not follow the Homeric method. In 
the adventures at Colchis he consciously or unconsciously reverts to the 
Homeric technique. He fails to inform or sufficiently interest the reader in 
the futurities of the return journey. Virgil uses and sometimes improves the 
art of his predecessors. He does not, like Homer, progressively increase and 
develop the reader’s knowledge of the outcome. He is most effective in the 
suspense that arises from vague or doubtful or what may be called false fore- 
shadowing. 

PauL SHOREY 


Das Generationsproblem in der griechischen und griechisch-rémischen 
Kultur, nebst einem Anhange: Die klassische Schénheit der altgriech- 
ischen Dichtung. Von ENGELBERT Drervup. (“Studien zur Ge- 
schichte und Kultur des Altertums: Kulturprobleme des klassisch- 
en Griechentums,” Vol. I.) Paderborn: Verlag Ferdinand Schén- 
ing, 1933. 

Whether and how far history can be divided into periods, centuries, and 
generations is to my mind a question for an undergraduate debating club 
or a literary feuilleton. But if such a scholar as Drerup chooses to make it the 
theme of a broad and rapid survey of classical literature, thought, and style, 
he is within his rights, and his readers may look forward to enjoying many 
good things by the way. 

After an introductory review of German predecessors in the biological and 
culture-historical theory of the generation, to which he might have added the 
feuilletonistic discussion of the topic ‘‘Fashion in Literature” in Recent Eng- 
lish, French, and American Journalism, Professor Drerup proceeds to test 
and illustrate the theory by the less fully known history of classical culture. 
Beginning with political history and the year 757, he finds, especially in Athen- 
ian history, a succession of generations, and still more clearly marked, of cen- 
turies, or periods of three generations. Among these stand out unmistakably 
the generation of the Persian wars, the generation of Pericles (460-430), the 
generation of the Peloponnesian War, and so on down to Alexander and after. 
As we do not know enough about the earlier literature to apply the theory 
there, he further illustrates it, first, by the literary species of the Attic drama, 
and then by classical Greek prose literature, Graeco-Roman prose and rhetori- 
cal literature, Latin poetry, and the fine arts. Incidentally the book might 
serve as a convenient repetitorium of dates for a student cramming for his 
Doctor’s examination in ancient history. I cannot here attempt to follow all 
Professor Drerup’s ingenious and plausible manipulations of these dates. The 
three or four, or, if we go down to 290, eight generations of tragedy, and the 
eight generations of comedy, if carried down to Machon of Corinth (260), are 
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easily constituted. There is always a way of getting around difficulties if we 
allow for overlappings and retardations. The Persian wars, for example, re- 
tarded the fuller development of democracy by that generation. Aeschylus 
belongs to the second generation of tragedy, but in the plays of his old age he 
makes use of the improvements of Sophocles. Euripides was born only half a 
generation later than Sophocles, but his chief tragedies date from the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War and express the spirit of that generation. Aris- 
tophanes, who belongs to the new generation of Euripides, yet attacks him 
savagely. That is because comedy was first constituted and obtained public 
recognition in 487, a generation later than tragedy. Aristophanes is then a 
case of what our wise men in America call a “cultural lag,” or shall we say 
“laggard’’? I wonder if that would explain why I, who was brought up on 
Herbert Spencer, Darwin, and George Henry Lewes, and in the left wing of 
unitarianism, feel so imperfect a sympathy for evolution and Spengler and 
Spencerites on education. 
Pau. SHOREY 


L’énigme d’Empédocle. By JoserH Soumné. (“Archives de Philoso- 
phie,” Extrait du Vol. [X, cah. iii.) Pp. 23. 


M. Souilhé attacks again the problem of the two apparently contradictory 
phases of Empedocles’ life and writings. Did he begin as a medicine man with 


the “Purifications” and graduate into scientific positivism? Or was it the other 
way around? And did he, like Sir Oliver Lodge, take to ectoplasms, so to 
speak, when his scientific work was done? M. Souilhé writes rationally, tem- 
perately, and interestingly, and his discursive little paper would make an ex- 
cellent introduction to the study of Empedocles. His conclusion, that the dif- 
ferences between Empedocles’ two poems are not so great as has been sup- 
posed, and need not imply a revolution in his thought, is exactly that of Miss 
Clara Millerd’s'! Chicago dissertation? On the Interpretation of Empedocles, 
pages 89-94, which agrees with him on many other points. M. Souilhé could 
not be expected to quote this dissertation, for there are probably only a few 
copies of it in Europe, buried among-obscure exchange dissertations in the 
larger libraries. This is one of the unfortunate results of the neglect of the 
Greek Department of the University in former years to advertise, for which 
I now make tardy amends by stating for the edification of American students 
that Miss Millerd’s dissertation still remains the clearest and perhaps the 
fullest and best analysis of the philosophy of Empedocles and the problems 
which it presents. 
Pau SHOREY 


1 Now Mrs. Smertenko, professor of Greek, University of Oregon. 


2 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908. Cf. the review of Nestle, Wochen- 
schrift f. klass. Philologie, XX VI (1909), 260. 
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Mediterranean Studies, IV: Etruscan; V: Venetic. By GrorGE 
Hempeu. Edited by Freperick ANprerson. “Stanford University 
Publications, Language and Literature,” Vol. III. 1932. Pp. 173. 


This volume is not a hitherto-unpublished work of the late Professor 
Hempl, but a reprint of formerly published studies, dealing mainly with 
Etruscan and containing his attempts to explain the latter by the comparative 
method as closely related to Latin. The papers reprinted were selected by 
Professor Anderson, who, however, did not publish them in their original 
form, but made a number of changes, eliminating such parts as seemed less 
important or would have duplicated other parts of the volume. 


WALTER PETERSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Cappadocia as a Roman Procuratorial Province. By WituiaM Em- 
METT GWATKIN, JR. (“The University of Missouri Studies,” Vol. 
V, No. 4.) Columbia: University of Missouri, 1930. Pp. 66. $1.25. 


Professor Gwatkin has presented an admirable and valuable study of a 
province that is too little known but important for an understanding of 
Roman policy in the East. The reader may at times wish to change an ex- 
pression or a sentence but will soon realize that the defects of the author’s 
style are insignificant and that it possesses the essential qualities of clarity 
and directness. Probably the chapter of greatest general interest is chapter ii, 
“The Procuratorial Administration of Cappadocia,” in which is described the 
organization of 2 province on the basis of feudalism rather than municipalities. 
The author also has important suggestions to make on such subjects as the 
nature of the commissions given by Nero to Corbulo and Paetus and the 
cause of the organization of Galatia-Cappadocia as a larger province. To 
trace the later history of the province, however, is outside the scope of his 
work. It is to be hoped that the present pamphlet is merely a prelude to 
further and more extensive studies. 


JakoB A. O. LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 











